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The teaching guide suggests a variety of discussion 
and activity strategies relating to ethnicity for secondary and 
continuing educatiO£ students, objectives include helping people 
understand the aaturo and significance of their cvn heritage as well 
as that of each ethnic group, and encouraging participants to realize 
and deal with the iapact ethnicity has upon their relationships vith 
others. The dccusent is divided into four self-contained units. Onit 
X outlines the purposes of the project and uses a filast rip/cassette 
entitled "Bade in the OS A: Project Ethnic Heritage.** Onit IX offers 
participants an opportunity to investigate their own ethnic 
backgrounds through developing a faaily tree, interviewing relatives* 
and listing traditions and faaily folklore. Onit ill describes four 
ethnic experiences through filsstrips: Scandinavian Aasrican, Choctaw 
Indian* Polish Aaerican, and Cape vcrdeaa. An added coaponent of the 
ttsit assists the student in coaparing lifestyles and experiences, 
including his own* Oniv XY deals with ethnicity as a global issue, 
through activities eaphasizing concepts 3f interdependence, conflict, 
coaaunication^ and the process of change. Fifteen activities and 23 
handout sheets are offered throughout the guide. Each activity 
introduces the topic, lists objectives aad needed aaterials, suggests 
tim aUctaent, procedures, and diacussion questions, and includes 
soae bibliographies, follovup suggestions, and readings. An 
•vaXaatiott sheet concludes the guide. fCS) 
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Preface 



This Activity and Disoission Guide has been ctesi^ed and deveiopmi for your use by AFS~an organi- 
zation whidi for over 60 years has been involved in f^lping people from different nations to gain a better 
understanding of themselves and otfiers. A qumion which w« asked oursel\«s before we began this pro- 
jeirt !s 'HVhy ^ould AFS spend time wwi(ing &n materials on ethnic heritages?" We came to tiie con- 
clusion tiiat there are basically two very good reasons for our concern in this area. 

First, ws have found over tiie yeai^ that is people come together frmn differ^t natlcHis to live fir a 
period of time in a family, they learn ^ much about tiieir own heritage as they do abou^the back- 
grounds, values and bftlle^ of the person or family they are living wi^. We have also found ^at people who 
are aware of their own cultural heritage can more leadily gain from meeting pei^le from other cultures and 
identifying with their problems, neecte, hopes and mirations. 

But there's a second reason that we believe that Project Ethnic Heritage is an important endeavor for 
AFS. We have found that many of the social and economic injustices that exist in the world between 
countries also exist wldiin countries. And we have discovered that one of the reasons Is that people within 
rations many times mbunderstaid swid fear people of another ethnic, racial or religious background more 

they do someone from another country. If, therefore, AFS is dedicated toward helping people around 
ttm world to understand the differences that separate them, » well as the slmiia'itles which unite them, 
ti)efl we must addre» these differeni^, ^rs and concerns within nations as well as between nations. 

We at AFS hope that Project Ethnic Heritage will help people understand tfie nature and significance of 
not only their own heritage, but also that of other ethnic ^oups. Furthermore, we hope that participants 
will begin to realize md deal with the impact etiinicity has upon tNiir relationships with others. 1 he real 
benefitt to be galnKi frc»n tite following pages i^lt from participants extending new understandings of 
themselves to new understandings of people around tiiem-in their home communities, their country, and in 
the world. 

As a leader using these materials, AFS has a great deal of reqject for your initiative in taking up the 
dialtenges of tomorrow's world by doing something today. We also have great confidence in your ability 
to use these materials effectively to meet the needs of the people with whom you are working. 

Therefore, we encourage you to experiment with this project; stretch your imagination to broaden its 
application not only to school classes, but also to church and community groups. Above all, have fun with 
it~4eamlng about people and cultures should be enjoyable. 

Stephen H. Rhinesmith 
President 

AFS Internationai/lntsrcuitural Programs, Inc. 

r: . i 
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Mode in USA: 
Project Ethnic l-ieritoge 



Introduction 

This guide was preparetJ for use by teachers, community leaders, and various discussion leaders interested 
in pursuing the exciting field of ethrnu heritage. It is designed to combine research of an individual's own 
ethnfc heritage with the study of ethnicity in tiie U.S. and in the world. Included is a filmstrip series focusing 
on four ethnic groups in the United States: Scandinavian-Americans, Choctaw Indians, Americans of Cape 
Verdean decent, and Polish Americans. The guide furnishes the te»:her or leader with a variety of activities 
and discu^on questions to accompany tiie filmstrips and cassette tapes on the four ethnic groups. For 
groups or classes interested In tracing their own origins, we have included a section with specific Instructions 
on how to begin. The final section of the guide asks participants to make comparisons among their own and 
other ethnic experiences as well as assess their own values with regard to ethnic differences. 

I 

Format 

This guide is divided into four sections: 

Section Oiw: Introduction-includes a filmstrip/cassette presentation introducing participants to Project 
EthnK Heritage and outlining what the project holds in store for them. 

Ssction Two: Ethnksfty and Me-suggests specific steps and t^urces for tracing one's fc^ily origins. 
Participants are asked to examine the ethnic component of their family histories. Data collected in ihis 
section can be used by participants to help them a^ss the importance of e^nic ^ritage in their own live^i. 
Significantly, the rush to study one's "roots" has not been limited to mitioriti^s. The "who am I?" ques- 
tion cuts across ethnic and racial lines. Hence, white ethnics are encouraged to trace their lineage in the 
guide. 

Ssction ThrsBi Four Ethnic Experimoss-inciudes cassettes and filmstrips on four ethnic groups: 
Scandinavian-Americans, Choctaw Indians, Polish Americans, and Americans of Cape Verdean decent 
Discussion questions are included in this guide to ^ist the teacher or discussion leader. Also included 
is a comp^ative format througf which ^rticipants In tiie project can compare the effects of their own 
ethnk: backgrounds with those of the four groups included as case studies in the project A series of ques- 
tions is used for particip»i& to reflect upon the relative importance of ethnic heritage in their own and 
in American life in general- 

Ssction 4: Ethnk^ity and Others-asks participants to examine their own views towards ethnicity 
and etimic differences, it is composed of ^tivitles that call for clarifying and, when appropriate, ver- 
bailzing participarrts' values. Two key questions considered are: (1) Which ethnic differences matter most 
to me and to o^er Americans? (2) How does ethnic affiliation affect interaction among different groups 
within and between societies? 

Section Four considers to a larger extent the social and political implications of ethnicity in a multi- 
etiink: national and international community. The dimensions of ethnicity as a global issue involving 
interdependence, conflict, communication, and chaige between cultures are highlighted and explored. 



Objectives 

1. To discover and £»sess the impact of one's own ethnic herit^ on cHie's identity and iiehavior. 
Z To compare ethnic experience and explore v^y etfinic ties r^ain an importent part of people's 
identity. 

3. To recognize diversity witiiin etiinic groups. 

4. To reflect on the meaning of being m "ethnic" and being an "American." 
B. To exptore one's values regarding ethnic differences. 

6. To explore the impact of ethnic ^d cultural differences on interaction among multicultural groups. 

7. To investigate some of tiie dimensions of ethnicity as a current global i^e confronting both the U.S. 
and other nations. 

Strategies and Activities 

Whenever possible, participants are printed with opportuniti^ to look at their '^wn ethnicity and 
dis<x>ver its ptacs in their lives. Morep\«r, the guide contains a variety of discission and «^jvity strat^:e& 
Some parts of the gaicte employ dlscussicxi ^ their primary strategy. However, instead of simply giving 
participaits a tCH^ic or issue about ethnic heritage to discuss, tiie guide provides activities and audio 
v^al materials to SfMir interest in tire issues. Discutticm can then procaed with more entiiusi^n. Ac- 
tivities include collecting personal ana family date, rote playing, and simulation. 

When and Where to Use This Guide 

The activities in this guU^ are c^gnmi primarily to be used with Junior and senior hi{^ school students, \^ 
but may be adi^tted for use with diurch »id community groups. Secti(»i Four, Ethnicity and Othen, con- 
tains the most diffimitt material restive to tiie rest of tiie units, but also can be u»j witii your^ than 
senior high school stut^ts, depending on the nature of the particlpmits and the competence of the teacher/ 
facilitator. 

The section on Ethnicity and Ma should be used on a voluntary basis. We strongly believe that one's 
etiinic hwitege Is one's own business. No attmnpt ^lould be made to involw people who don't care or who 
may even resint tradng tiieir orii^nt. 

Furthermom, we recognize that, depending upon the needs of your ^oup members, they will want to 
explom ethnic herit^ in varying degrns. Aoomiingly, »iy of the sections are in themselves sdf-contained 
units. For example. If you woh to emphasize tfie four case studies of etiinic grouf», simply use the AV 
matariaJs and accompanying guide for Section Three: Four Ethnb Experienoai. Feel free to pick and 
choose according to your own and your group's needs. To complete the entire guide would be quite 
baneftctai to many people, it would also require a great deal of time. 

Within vthe school curriculum these materials are impropriate in any course of study related to history 
«id etfwticlty. ^)#cificaUy, thay can be used in social studies, Am^ican history, minority studies, anthro- 
pology, and sociotosy counes. The materials raise questions whk^ cause reflection on how the United 
Sm» hm baoome a unified nation, yet has rataiited a variety of etiinks and cultural heritages. 

Finally, Section Four on Ethnicity and Otfiars explores some of the dynamics of interaction among 
various cul&iral groups when issues result from or are complicated by etiinic differences. 



Mode in USA: Project Ethnic i^eritoge 

IntroductkHi; This Introductory filmftrip/cnsetts prBS^tatton outilnes ihs purposes of the ethnic heritage 
project for participants, it should serve to set the context for both the written materials and the audio- 
visual eom^Kjnmts. 
Ofalactivts: 

To introdtM» Project Ethnic Heritage to partlcipsits. 
To discuss America's renewed interest in ethnic heritage. 
Timt: Fiimstrip/cttsette (5 minutes) 

Discussion (IS minutes) 
MattHats and aquipmant : Filmstrip/cassette, "Made in USA: Project Ethnic Heritage" 

Fllmstrip projector 
Screen 

Cassette t^>e piayer 

Proeaduit; 

Step 1: Explain to the group that ^ey are alsout to view a presentation which will help them understand 
theproitct 

Stap 2: Show Filmstrlp/cassette, "Made In USA: Project Ethnic Heritage" 
Sttp 3: Discuss the following items depending upon tiie needs of the group: 

1. According to the AV preswttation, wliat is an American? 

ffhis is a v(hy dif^ojlt question to answw. Specificaiiy, American is used to delete North 
Americans, residents of the United States. The main point is that Americans are osmposed of 
many races, cultures, and heritages^that tha United States Is a multiethnic society.) 

2. What dom the narrator mean whan ha stat^ that "today the United States is experiencing a 
sort of ethnic heritage conselottsnasi-ralsing?" 

(Racmt a^ts sudi ai the TV program "Roots/' as well as the civii rights movement of 
dw sixties «id a ref lactiwi cm America's part are some ingredients participaits may 
suggest that maica up this "renewed" interest in who we are ethnically.) 

3. What are some important ra»ons for leaking at the ethnic heritages of our society? 

(As ways to undarttand conflicts resulting from subtie and not-so-aibtle ethnic differences; as 
keys to complex Identities; to discover portions of "who we are"; to gain security in our own 
Idantititf ; to understand how peoples can have national as weti as ethnic identitiei; to discover 
how ethnocentrism works within us all-just to name a few of the reasons. Pertiaps your groups 
can think of additional reuons.) o 



Ethnicity and Me 



« 



In this section participants will get a chance to delve into their own ethnic baclcgrounds. Some persons 
may have already made extensive searches into their own e^nic heritage. Others may conclude that eth- 
nicity has littie to do with them. In any case, however, for ^ose who wish to participate in this section, a 
little more insight into who they are may be^me evident 

Included in this section are the following activities: 

1. Activity 2: Ethnicity In My Life Page 10 

2. Activity 3: My Ancestry . Page 14 

a Activity 4: Family Folklore Page 18 

4. Activity 5: Family Cttstoms Page 20 
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Ethnicit/ in My Life 

Int'oduction: 

Why study e^nicity? Ethnicity may be important because we live in a nei^borhood where pe<^le practice 
ethnk: cuttCHns and beliefs. It may be impcHt^nt co understand v\rfiy some ^txips of people dislike o^er 
(^(Mips of pe<H9l<' One might ccHiciude that etiinicity is not very important in his own life, but that it is 
in tile lives of other p«>ple. Hence, understandtnfi ethnicity could provide a clue to understanding those 
around us. In any case, in this activity participants are given a questionnarle to help determine how much 
their ethnicity me^ms to them. 
ObJeetivM: 

To reco^ize ethnicity in om's personal and family life. 

To mcognize tome of the factors tiiat determine ethnic affiliation and identity. 

Hmt: One hour 

Mattrials : One copy of the "Questionnaire" (Handout t ) per participant 

One copy of the "Conclusions Sheet" (Handout 2) per participant 

Procedure: 

Step 1 : Pass out copies of Handout 1 and ask participants to fill them out as completely ss ^ey can. 
Step 2: After participants have completed the "Questionnaire" (Handout ^), %k them to write in or 

discusi their responses to the items on the 'Conclusions Sl>eet" (Handout 2). 
Step 3: If the group is large, have the participants break into small ^oups and give them the following 

questions. 
QuMtioRs for Discussion: 

1. Ask participants to compare mswers on their "Conclusions Sheets" with others in the group. How 
would you explain the fact that otiier participants have different re^nses? 

2. Which questions do participants feel tell them most about their own ethnic ties? 

3. Ask participants if they think that their own ethnic background matters more or less to them than 
it ckies to others in the group? How can tiiey explain this? Are their different feeling^ about ethnic 
tws among different mmnbers of the participant's family? 

4. As m aftemate option to filling «it the "Contusions Sheet" ask participants to write a summary 
statsment on the following: "What My Ethnic Heritage Means To Me." 

Slip 4: Report back to the whoie group if the participant have broken up into smaller groups. 



HANDOUT 1 

QuestionnQire 

Ethnidty in My 

PUkx a check mark tile items which you feei iM}p!y to you: 

-J 1. ( at^d the same church my parents attend. 

2. My parents attend the same church their grandparents attended. 

3. I dress differently from other people in my nel^borhood. 

- 4. I celebrate certain holidays that the majority of Americans do not 

S. I speak English witit a hMvy accent 

6. My reltgion requires that 1 not celebrate c^in hoildavs in our nation. 

7. i have merried, or would prefer to marry, smneone of my own religious «id/or racial ^ixip. 

8. Everyone in my home speaks English as their predominant language. 

9. At least one of my {»rents came to the United S^tes from another country. 

10. At least me of my grandpsur^ts came to the United States from anotiier country. 

. 11. In my family we practira customs I would consider different from tiic»e of most Americans. 

12. My family feels that it is important that we attend events and ceremonies related to our national/ 

religious background. 

13. We live in the city ^d neighborhood we do because we share certain customs and beliefs those 

ar< nd us hold. 

14. I frequently speak two languages. 

. _ 15. It is important for me and my family to socialize with people who have similar backgrounds, 

16, I feel It is important to keep family traditions alive. 

17. I feel it is important to use another lan^age besides English. 

18. I vwxtid like to visit ^e county my family came from more than any other foreign country I can 

think of. 

19. It bothers me when other people make fun of siother group's customs and lan^age. 

20. I belong to a club or organization that is related to my family's national and/or religious back- 
ground. 

, 21. I was bom in the United States. 

22. My family has always spoken English 



2$, My family name has always been the same, even generations ago. 
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HANDOUT 2 

Condusions 



Based on your responses to the "Questionnaire" and your discussion with ycur parents or other relatives 
about tfie "Questionnaire/' answer the questions below: 

1. t am a m^nber of a family wf^ strong reilglous-ianguage-sociai-customs ties. 

(if so, write down what each of th^ ties is, e.g., religious > Ca^ollc; language « Spanish; 
social ■* Tive in the same neighborhood ^ oth«^ in our group; custcnns > dr^ % do members 
of our rellgious/sociai group.} 



Z These ties my family have are very important to me. Why, why not? 



The emphasis on ethnic groups and on differences among people is dangerous. I feel we should 
ail try to forget our cultural and ethnic differences and recognize ourselves as Americans first. 
Do you agree or disagree? Explain your answer, if you wish. 
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HANDOUT 2 



4. I feel that participating in events, practicing customs, and keeping my ties to an ethnic group 
are very important and have little or nothing to do with my being a good American. Do you 
agree or disagree? Explain your answer, if you wl^. 



5. Recently, I have become more aware of my ethnic background and would like to find out more. 
Agree Disagree 



6. The object of ethnicity is NOT imjiHsrtant to me at this time. 
Agree Disagree 
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My Ancestry 

Introducticm: 

Tracing one's ancestry can be both a worthwhiie and, at tire same time, a frustrating experience. This activity 
is copied to get particip^ts started. Again, we wish to emphasize the voiuntary nature in dicing people 
to trace ^eir hiiritags. Oniy if participate indicate that they want to delve into their origins ^ouid they be 
asked to do so. Depending on the person, there will be various stumbling blocks—adopted child, inadequate 
records, fears on the part of relatives of disclosing certain information. Therefore, use discretion as you pro- 
ceed with the activity. 
Objectiva: 

To gather and record dates, pi«:es, and names of one's family c^'igins. 
Tima: Varies, depending on the quality of personal records 
MatNials: "How To Proceed" (Handout 3) 

"Ancestry Chart" IHandout 4) 

'Tips" (Handout 5) 
Prooadurt.' 

Outlinad in "How To Proceed" (Handout 3} 
SlbUograpliy: 

Frank Allaben and Mabel Washburn, How To Trace And Record Your Own Ancestry. New York: 

National Historical Association, 1932. 
Gilbert Doane, Searching For Your Ancestors, Bioomington, Minn.: University of Minnesota Press, 1973. 
i. K, Kirkham. Simpilfied Genealogy For Americans, Deseret Book Co., 1968. 
^ £. IC Kirkh«n. ABCs Of American Gmm^ogicaf ffesearch. Deseret Book Co., 1965. 
Norman Wright, Building An American Pedigree. Brigham Young Press, 1974. 
Gmmlogy, Boy Scout Morit Bac^ie Manual, Boy Scouts of America, 1973. 
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HANDOUTS 

Hdw to Proceed 



To fill in your ances^v chart foiiow tiiese steps: 

Step 1: Using Handout 4, "Ancestry Chart" start with you as No. 1. Beside the number 1 print your 

fiili nmrm in pencil. Under your name, print your date of birth after the letter b. Print your birth- 
place (city and state or country) after the letter p. The letters in parentheses are left for you and 
your children to fill in at the appropriate times. 



At this point your chart should look like this: 

2x. 



1. &iian Carol James 



b. Juii«27, 1962 
p. Minot N. O. 



3. 



b. 

p. 



You have completed one generation-yours. 

Step 2: Next go to number 2 and print in full your father's name. Under his name, print his date of birth 
beside the letter b. Then print his place of birth besicte tiie letter p. Add ihe date of his marriage 
by the letter m, and the place he was married by the letter p. If applicable, put in his date of death 
beside the letter d and his plaxm of death beside the lettei p {both city and state or country). 

Step 3: Next 90 to number 3 and print in your mother's full name besltie the number. Then, proceed to 
fill in the rest of the information called for, as you did for your father in step 2. 



Stsp 4: Follow the f«ne procedures for your grandparents and gf«at-grandparents as you did for your 
mother and father. Use number 4 for your father's father, number S for his mother, number 6 
for your motor's father and number 7 for her mother. Then, 8 and 9 are the parents of 4, tO and 
11 of 5, 12 and 13 of 6, 14 and 15 of 7. 
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Ance^ Chart 

Psdigrae 



Ancestors of: 
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HANDOUTS 

Tips Sources and Resources 



1. Whenever possible, verify the information cn your chart with primary documents-birtii certificates, 
baptl^naf records, dea^ certificates, marriage certificates. This is the only way ycMj can be t^rtain 
your information is correct. 



2 a record of the sources you've used to fill in the chart It would be a good idea to purchase a 

loose leaf binder for your genealogy. Put down full references: Whose birtii certificate?Where was 
It fmindPetc. 



3. Be certain to get ecmipfets information-full names, dates, places. Then, as mentioned in 1. above, 
be sure to document the information with primary sounds. 



The following is a list of possible Information sources and some tips on how to use ^em: 



1. Birth, death, marriage, bapti»na}, etc., records. Be certain to obtain full information if you can get it or 
copies of the records. Then, make a record of these sources in your notebook as mentioned above. 

Z Your Family. This is probably one of the first sources for information you'll be inclined to use. One 
method you can use to gather information is the interview technique. If you don't have access to a 
tape recorder, be sure to write down information at>out your chart from relatives in a special section 
of your notebook. 



3. County Courthouses. Records there contain wills, marriage licenses, death certificates, and land records. 



4. Natonal Afdtivfii. Contains the national census records. These can provide data such as the names of 
everyone living in a household, the year they immigrated to the U.S., and their national origins. 
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Family Folklore 

IntrodfiCtkMi: 

Every family Kas its own set of stories himded down throu^ generations by word of mouth. Participants 
may have overlooked some of these favorits stort^ aisout things that happened to some of their relatives. 
In this activity, participants interview their relatives to gather their own family's folklore. 
Objietivas: 

To add a personal dimension to gathering the family history. 
To record mtji think about one's ^mily tradition and'^les. 
Tinw: Varies 

Matiriais: "My Family's Folklore" (Handout 6) 
Portable Tape Recorder (optional ) 

Step 1 : Olftnfaute copto of Handout 6, "My Family's Folklore. " 

Step 2: instfuct participants to intervtew thuM or four of their favorite relatives. If their relatives live 
far away ^ley may have to correspond by m^i. The task is for people to gather as many bi^ of 
family folklore at they can. In otfrer worete, what »e tiie f^nily's t-easur^ tales? Aunt Su«e 
ch»ing an uncle around the b^nyard with a broom, perhaps? 

roUowUp: 

1. participants to write a few aentences abmit how tNr Information they've collected has helped them 
fsetUr umierstsid tiwlr own md tiwir Emily's behavior. 

2. Ask partlcipanti how many of their tales relate to their family's ethnic background. 



HANDOUT 6 

"M/ Fama/s Folklore" 



Fomiiy Customs 



Introduction: 

Thk activity eompfetss our guidelines for tiie geneaic^iei. Of course, in terms of tracing one's ethnic her- 
itage we've only just begun. You might wish to encourage members of your group to go far beyond what 
is asked for in this guide, particularly with respect to their own ethnic identities and how those Identities 
are formed by heritage. Tfme guidelines were only meant to provide starting poin^ "Family Customs" 
asks for information about family traditions related to ethnicity. 
Ofajactiva: 

To collect information about family practices related to ethnicity. 
MfCariaff : "My Family's Customs" (Handout 7) 
Ikm: 1-2 hours 
Prooaduia: 

Sup t : Distribute copies of Handout 7, "My Family's Customs" 

St^ 2: Wl^never pcmible, invite participants to interview some of their favorite relatives. Participants 

^outd gather as many of the family custwns as they can and list them in the appropriate category 
on the Handout For example, "my family has a heritage of orthodox Judiasm," would be placed 
under the category of "religious customs." 

FotiowUp: 

Alk pivticipants to ^hV9 with each other some of their feelings about how their family and ethnic heritage . 
frai Influenced and continue to Influence their Ihres. 



0 
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HANDOUT? 

''My Fomii/'s Customs'' 

RaliQious and Ouifdi Customs: 



Dj«ss and Clothing Customs: 



Language Customs (other languages spoken? dialects? accants? ) : 



Marriioa and Wadding Customs: 



HANDOUT? 

(Page2of3} 

Trwti Customs (bttwttn ami natkm of htritage or origin}: 



Food fubiti {iitt kinds of foods aatsn domi through tiie genarations): 



'5 
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HANDOUT? 

IPage 3 of 3} 

N^ihboihood Customs <What kiiKi of n^ghborhoods has your family iiv«d tn-atfmic, class, ate); 



Sociat Customs (social evsnts attended that were rested to family's ethnic and religious background): 




Km 



Other Customs Related to Ethnicity or Culture: 



Four Ethnic Experiences 



The films&ips/cassettes In thli action represent both common and unique ethnic heritage experiences 
among four selected ethnic groups; Scandinavian Americsms, Choctaw Indians. Polish Americans, and Amer- 
icans of Cape Verdean descent However, the filmstrips are also a source of information about the four 
groups; partfdpanti will get a diance to compare and contrast ^ir own ethnic experiences with those of 
othw ^oups. Because ethnicity has so mmy different me^in^ to so many different people, the lessons 
and AV in this section should provide for a great deal of reflection and discussion ^XHJt the various mean- 
ings of ethnicity In the United Statn and Its relation to a larger national identity. 



Included in this section are the following activities: 

1.Acthrity8:ScafidlnaviiR-Amarican: ARadkeovery Page 25 

Z Acthrlty 7: Being A Choctaw: Mbsbsippj Band of Choctaw Indians !page 26 

3. Activity 8: Americans of Polish Deieent: The Oileago Experience Page 27 

4. Activity 8: CafM Verdeans: S&ong Ties. Strong Peopla Page 28 

& Activity 10: Comparing Lifntylas and Ethnic Experiences Page 29 
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Scandinavian-American: A f^ediscovery 

tntroductkm: 

This f iimstrip/cassette iiiusti^tes how tracing one's thnic herit^, as did ^ivities in Section Two for 
many participants in your group, can lead to a bettv ,., more positive understanding oCwho we are." The 
giri in the prestation has become engrossed in her an(»stry. Participants should discuss why one's ancestry 
holds such a fascination for many pecH9te aitiiough their primary identity may be "American." 
IMatsriaU ami LquifNuant: AFS filmstrip/cassette, "Scandinavian-American: A Rediscovery" 

Filmstrip projector 

Screen 

Cassette tape player 
Tkna: AV prmentation-^ minu^, 15 seconds 

Disaisslc«i-30 minutes 
Prooiduiti: 

Step 1: Show AFS filmstrip, "Scandinavian- American: A Rediscovery" {6 minutes, 15 seconds) 
Step 2 : Questions to foots di seusi on : 

1. The giH in the filmstrip uses her search into her ethnic heritage as a way of finding out more about 
"who she is." How can such a search answer qu^imis about her identity? 

(Our habits, cust(»ns and b^iavior patterns are often linked to our ethnicity even ^ough our re- 
cognition of this fact may lie domwit until wie begin to resen-ch our ancestry, Tl^ insights we 
gain < out our own identity cm lead to neater perscmal s»:urity and ccKifidence.) 

2. What eciffc Swedish influences did the girl fmd in her own home? 

{Foodk and eating habits, celebrations of the Summer Solstice, Christmas, and the Maypole cere- 
noony, to name a few.) 

3. What do parttoipants think about the girrs attention to her ethnic ancestry? 

(You may get a spectrum of responses here from very positive to negative. Some people feel that 
ethnic idwitity directly in^rfeitis with national loyalty. If tiiis becomes an Issue snong members 
erf your group, it vvoukf be well to discuss it Humans are c^^able of multiple loyalties. Or^'s feel- 
ings about t}wir etiwiic heritage need not subtract or detract from their loyalty to the nation. 



Being a Choctow: 

Mississippi Dand of Choctaw Indians 

fniroduction: 

This AV presentation has d much different tone to it than did the one on Sc^mdinavian Americans. Empha- 
sis is piaced on the contrast between old and new ways and the relationship of indians to tire dominant 
Angio-cuiture. 

Matiriais «nd Ecjuipniflnt: AFS f iimstrip/cassette"Being A Choctaw: Mississippi Band of Choctaw 

indies" 
Filmstrip projector 
Screen 

Ca»8tte tape player 
Tfant: AV Presentation-4 minutes, 30 seconds 
Oitcussion-30 minute 

Stftp 1: Show AFS fiimstrip/cassette, "Being A Choctaw: Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians." 
Step 2 : Questionf to focus discussion : 

1. What things about this fifms^p strike you as different from the presentation on Scandinavian- 
Americans? 

(There is an emphasis m being in cultural conflict with the dominant Anglo-culture; the presenta- 
tion is diaracterized by a lack of verbalization on the part of the narrate-; (Nie can almost detect 
• bitttmaK about the clash between Choctaw and the dominsit Anglo-culture, etd. 

2. What ad|actlves are used to explain what being a Choctaw is? 
("Difficult," "forever," "emotional," to name a few). 



Americans of Polish Descent: 
The Chicago Experience 



introcbietiim: 

The narrator in this filmstrip emphasizes that most Polish-Americans are "Americans first," but also 
of Polish Ancestry. Moreover, it is significant why and how the presentation attempts to parallel Amer- 
ican history in general with the Polish- American experience in the United States. This woul^ be a good 
case study to compare with the Choctaw Indians regarding the degree of assimilation into U. S. i.ife. 
Matartels and Equipment: AFS ftlmstrip/cassette, "Americans of Polish Descent: The Chicago 

Experience" 

Filmstrip projector 

Screen 

Cassette tape player 
Tkne: AV presentation ^9 minutes) 

Discussion |30 minutes) 
Ptroowktrt: 

Step 1 : Shnw AFS f iimstrip/casiette, "Americans of Polish Descent: The Chicago Experience" 
Step 2: Questions to focus discussion : 

1. Compared with Choctaw Indians, in general, how have Polish-Americans assimilated into 
dcNTiinant U.S. oiltural patterns? 

(It would seem tiiat assimilation has occurred to a much greater extent. Reasons for this 
can be found in the ancestry of Poii^ p^ie-ano^r reason why it's impCNiant to delve 
into ethnic heritage.) 

2. In «vhit specific myi does the narrator link Polish heritage with U. S. history? 
(First labor strike, part of t9th century immigration) 

3. In what ways has the U. S. changed Polish people who have emigrated here? 
(Family relationships have broken up, necenity to change language, etc.) 

4. Which ties tc Polish ancestry are retahied by many Pol ish - Americans? 
{Experiences with exttnded family; social ceremoni^ kept alive by concentrations of 
Poles In cities, psrtlcuiarly Chteago; attention to taw and authority; retention of much 
of the ceremony ralatsd to weddin{^; to name a few. ) 
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Cope Verdeons: Strong Ties, Strong People 

Introduction: 

"Cape who's?" might be a common Initial reaction of many people to this AV presentation. Very 
little attention has been paid to the ancestry of Cape Verdean-Amerlcans. Yet, here is an excellent 
study of people who are proud of their heritage and, at the same time, diffused within U. S. society, 
i^tatartals and Equipm^it : AFS fiimstrip/cassette, "Cape Verde^s: Strong Ties, Strong 

People" 

Filmstrip projector 

Screen 

Cssette tape player 
Thmt AV presentation (6 minutes) 
Diicusiion 130 minutes) 

Step 1 : Show AFS fllmstrip/cassette, "Cape Verdeans: Strong Ties, Strong People" 
Step 2: Questions to focus discussion : 

1. Now does an understanding of Cape Verdean ancestry help Americans of Ca|% Verdean 
ancestry understand themselves better? 

^They can discover foods they eat, their heri^ge in terms of adaptation to environment, 
arts mv$ crafts, to name a few.) 

2. What spaciftc things about Cape Verdean life make Americans of Cape Verdean descent a 
disdnct subgroup? 

(Homt lift Is strong; life Is difficult; scarcity of natural resources; experiences at sea about 
whaling ships; to name a few.) 



Comparing Ufest/ies and Ethnic Experiences 

IntfCduetiQn: 

A k»f point In examining our own ethnic h«-itage and in toolting at the four case studies just pre- 
tented is to see tiiat e^ic heritage has many different meaning for e^nic groups and for their 
individual m^bers. There is a tendency to oversimplify this matter, to say ^at there are either 
those groups and people for whom ethnic heritage means a great deal or that there are groups for 
whfxm tiieir heritage means very iinie, if anything. T^iis activity should illustrate that the i^e is 
more complex than a simple "either we are or we're not ethnics" kind of thinking. Participants 
can Involve themselves in comparing ^eir own ethnic experiences and attitudes with those of the 
four groups studied in tiie ^rst part of this section. 
MatMials: "My Lifestyle Compared " (Handout 8) 

"Comparisons " (Handout 9) 
Tuna: Varies, but generally one to two hours 
Procadurs: 

Step 1 : Distribute copies of Handout 8, "My Lifestyle Compared," to members of your group. 
Step 2: Ask participant to fill in information called for in Column One, "My Lifestyle." 
Step 3: Allow time to discuss differences and similarities betvAmen lil^yies among members of 

^e group, and how the variations in lifestyle may or may not be related to the ethnic 

heritages of your grcxjp. 

Step 4: Break your group into smaller groups of 3-4 people. Each subgroup ^ould then proceed 
to fill in the other four columns on Handout 8 based on the information they got from 
the flimstrips and their own personal knowledge. (Note: this may be a difficult task for 
many people because of a lack of information. Therefore, this part of the activity could 
be condensed by simply basing their responses on very limited data, or it ciHild become 
wn elaborate exercise in collecting extensive data about each of the four groups. However, 
not having a great deal of knowledge about the groups or being unable to answer all of the 
boxes with complete answers would not detract from the effectiveness or the goals of the 
activity.} 

D^sikMi: (Suggested questions to focus on after having completed Handout 8) 

!. Based on the limiteid information we may have about Scandinavian-Americans, Choctaw Indians, 

PcMlsh-Americans, and C^ Verdean-Americans, in what ways are our own lifestyles similar and 

different? 

2. What generalizations can be made about bo^ our personal lifestyles and those of ^e four case 
study groups? 

(Particfpants should be able to see by now that it is often very uiffiojlt to generalize because 
th«ne are so many factors that con^ibute to an indivickjal's personal identity. To be sure, there 
are some otitural differences. But this questicm may help bring out the point that not all members 
of a partwular group are alike.) 

Step 5: CKstribute copies of Handout 9, "Comparisons," to each person in the subgroups. 

Step 6: Ask participantf to fill in the checklist on Handout 9. 

St^ 7: Go through the Items on the Handout and Mk volu'^*9ers for their responses and reasons for 
making their responses. 
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My Ufest)4e Compored" 
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•'My Lifestyle" 


Scandinaviw-Americans 


Qioctaw Indians 


Polish-Americans 


Cape Verdean-Americans 


Heiigioijs affitiation 
and practices 












Job or occupaticxi 












Favorite foods 












LangudQe heritage 

ianfiuages 
spoken 












Type of neighborhood 

live in Ifarm, inner city^ 
suburbi»fi« etcj 












Special ceremonies 
practiced and/or 
observed {Ex: wedding 
{n Scandinavian-Amer- 
ican filmstrip) 












cvcmii pBfximea 
{recreation, activi* 
ties in {^oups, etc.) 












Other cuf^MTTS or 
practices adhered to 













X 

> 
z 
o 
o 
c 

H 
CO 
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HANDOUTS 

"Compoflsons" 



{Pagel of 2) 



IPieise circle your responses to each question by circling one of the numbers 1—2— 3— 4— or 5) 
1. To what extent does ethnic heritage matter? 

Not At All 



To me? 

To the girl In the flimstrip on 
Scandinavian-Americans? 

To Choctaw Indians as portrayed 
In the f ilmstrip? 

To Polish-Americans in Chicago 
In that f ilmsft-ip? 

To Cape Verde^-Americans as 
expr^sed in the flimstrip? 



Some A Great Deal 

2 3 4 S 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 



2. To yfiAiat extent do e«K:h of the following see themselves as primarily ethnic or primarily Americans? 

Primarily Ethnic Both Primarily American 

Myself? 1 2 3 4 5 

The girt in the Scandinavian-American 

flimstrip? 1 2 3 4 5 

Choctaw Indians as portrayed in the 

flimstrip? 1 2 3 4 5 

Polish- Americans as depicted in the 

flimstrip? 1 2 3 4 5 

Americans of Cape Verdean decent 

as portrayed in the flimstrip? 1 2 3 4 5 



3. To what extent do you think each of the following feel alienated from the mainstream of U.S. life aid culture? 





Not At All 




Some 




A Great Deal 


Myietf? 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


The girl in the Scandinavian-American 












filmstrip? 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Choctaw Indians as portrayed in the 












flimstrip? 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Poli^-Amerlcans as portrayed in the 












fi!f/^V?3? 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Ammieam of C«ipa N. ^rdean descent ss 












depicted in the fitmstriij^ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 
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HANDOUT 9 



4. To what extent do you think each of the following resents social pressure to ccnifarm to tiie Hfestyi^ and 
values of tfie majority tuitture in America? 



Myself? 

The girl in the fitmstrip on 
Scandin^iffii-Americans? 

Tfm Dioctaw Indians as (K}rtrayed 
In tl» filmstrip? 

The Polish* Americans In Chicago 
in ^ filmstrip? 

The Cape Verdean-Americans as 
expressly in tfie filmstrip? 



Not At All 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



Some A Great Deal 

3 4 5 



S. To what extent do you think each of the foHowinq might feel that tiiey are sometimes discriminated against 
because of some aspect of their etiinic backgiuunJ? For what re^ns? 



Myself? 

The girt in tfie filmstrip on 
Scandinavian-Americans? 

l>ie Choctaw Indians as portrayed 
in the filmstrip? 

The Poli^'Americans in Chicago 
in the filmstrip? 

If^ Cape Verdean-Americans as 
expressed in the filmstrip? 



Not At All 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



Some 
3 



4 



A Great Deal 
5 



6. To what extent do you think ethnic differences between groups result in or contribute to social problems in 
American society? (unemployment, immigration, segregation, etc.) Why? 



Not At All 



Between myself and otiiers 

Betwe^ the giri in ^e Scandinavian- 
AmeH«ui filmstrip others? 

Between die Choc^w Indians as 
portrsYBSi in the filmstrip and others? 

Between Polish-Americans in the film- 
strip and others? 

Bttwttn Caps ViH'dran-Americans as 
depleted in tlw filmstrip and others? 



Some 
3 



A Great Deal 

5 _ 




l@£ilS If® 

Etfinidty and Others 
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This section serve as a set of p(^-tests for what particlparus have gain^ frcHn the preceding ac- 
thrtti^, or it can used as a seif-(»n^in«i unit for study of etiinicity as a global issue. If the group has 
oample^ the first two units and has had a chance to look at iK)th their own ethnic heritage and that of 
the four groups, this unit provides an opportunity to reassess how they feel about ethnicity and its relation- 
ship to life in a multicultural, yet globally interdependent world. 



Included in this section are the following activities: 

1. Activity It: "Americsi of the Yev" 35 

2. Activity 12: "Cronies, Dandis, md Othws" Page 37 

3. Activity 13: "Community Iswes and Ethnicity" Page 44 

4. Activity 14: "Global Issues and Ethnicity" Page 49 

5. Acthrity IS: "How Important li Ethnicity To Me?: A Reexamination" Page 67 



irdierent wi^in this unit are four major concepts Identified as crucial perspectives on ethnicity as a 
community and global issue. These concepts are: 

1 . Inte r dep en dwce: The fact that family members are Interdependent, as are families to other families, 
communities to other communities, nations to other nations. This is the incept, which In turn needs 
to be oMnplmnented by skills of recognizing interdependence and working within interdependent 
framewKHics. 

2« Confiiet: Within and between members of famill^ or other units there are forces which tend to divide 
and diminish reUitionships. Social injuttice and economic inequity are examples of conflict-ridden 
iauef M^k:h are often con^iiicated by ethnicity. 

3. Communleition: To be able to work with atvi understand each other, communication is a key factor; 
witiKHtt H we cannot expect resolution of conflict This mrans understanding not only other languages, 
but alio "hkkien" communication and the means which people can use to <»mmunlcate. 

4. Change: As change Is a part of our lives, we need to understand the processes of change, how to 
inltiite change, and how to deal wJtii change. In dealing with ethnicity as a social Issue, this happens 
on a vary person^ level as partlcipsnti change throu^ their experfence; knowing tfiat om is changing, 
and that one chooses among change altemathres, enhances one's understanding of the world and our 
environment 

3B 




Whenever possible, discussion should be uittmately focused through these perspectives as they aid in 
illustrating the dimensloni of ethnicity as an Issue of concern to Individuals, communities, and nations. 
Thisap0roach addr^ses five n^jor quesitions to the participant: 



1. To what extent do I believe ethnicity interferes with or Is In harmony with being an "American"? 
More importantly. What does it m^n to be an "American"? < Activity 1 1 -"American of the Year") 

2. How does ethnic behavior and culture in general affect how i behave toward others? (Activity 12— 
"Cronies, Dandis, and Others") 

3. How do I react to Issues involving ethnic different^ whidi concem me and my community? (Activity 
13-"Communltv Issues and Ethnicity") 

4. How do i read to global issues invnslving ethnicity in the international community? (Activity 14- 
"Gie^l Issues and Ethnicity") 

5. Now that I've considered some of the issues involving ethnic heritage, how Important Is ethnicity to 
rm7 (Activity 1&'"How Important is Etiinlcity To M^: A Reexamination") 



Finally, as stated In introduction to this guide. Section Four «)ntelns inforntation and processes 
whidi are the most difficult relative to the rest of the units. The activities are carefully sequenced to accom- 
ptf^ **is desired total leamii^ goQis from the unit Therefore, it is Importent that activities are not taken 
out of context or used without the appropriate approach. The facilitetor/teacher should consider the na- 
ture of the materials before beginning the total unit 
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AetiSvSfSy nil 

American of the Yeor 



Introduction: 

This activity provides an interesting way for participants to define what is meant by the term "American." 
It alio askf them to consider what role ethnic heritage plays in defining what tiwy thinic of as "American." 
Matwialf : "Candidates for American of the Year " (Handout 10} 
Hme: 45 minutes 

Step t : Ask participants to break into groups of five or six. 

Step 2: Distribute one copy of Handout 1 0 to each group. 
3: f nstruct participants as follows: 

"You and the other people in your group have been select to serve on a national election com- 
mittee to select the American of the Year. On the handout are fisted candklates for this award. 
Your group must be unanimous In your decision to choose the one best carKiidate for the honor. 
A spokespersoh from your group should explain to oxJtmn in the audience why each candidate was 
selected or rejected. Your group has 20 minutes to make its decision." 

niiriiMinn' 

1. What qualities were most important to your group In choo^ng a vinner? 

2. What f|uaf Itles wn least important? 

a tf your group oould not arrive at a winner in the allotted time« why not? 

4. Which one of the candklates comes cioiest to your image of the "kieat American"? Explain. 

5. How much dkf ethnic background affect your group's decision? 

6. tf none of the candkiates fit your group's image of the ideal American, write out a profile of someone 
who shouki receiv* such an award. 

7. f s it useful to try to kkmtify any ong person as "Anwk»n of Year"? Such an award might imply 
that there is an ktoal Anw^an that wie shoukt ail become. Is there not a posslbltity that there are 
many mim to be an kitaf ''Amerk^ft"? Does "Amerkwi" imply only people living in the United 
States? ^ 
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HANDOUT 10 

CofKHckrtM for Ammton of tf^ Yeor 



RoaiU Jenkini, Searidal*, Naw York. Mr. Jenkins is sponsored by the Seersdate University Health Ciub. Age, 
3!-'mafTied 13 yean, 2 chltdran-salasman, tntertech CorpofBtion-graduated with honors from Comeii 
University-Pnskjent, AmaHeans for America, Scartdale chapter-^Presldent, Fourth of July Club— Secretary- 
Traaaurar, Scarsdate chapter of the lnt«Twt!cr»l Or^ization of Odd Fellows-hobbles Include fishing, 
hunting, bnabali, football, bMketbail, physical fitness. 

l4»M MeOoli, Santa Ft, New Mexico. Sponsored by ttm Uague of Housewives-Age 52-inarrled 2S ysaa S 
chitdf«fi«-hotisawi^-«levMth j^acte education-Secretary-Treasurer of the Santa Fe Scottish Rites Organization- 
Fraskkm of the United Scottish Clans of America-TrMSurar FTA and S«ita Fe League of Houiewives- 
hobbtes Inducto sewing, cooking, nostalgia. 



Daiyaa Rodriguez, Denver, Colorado. Sponsored by the United Mexican-Americans for Action. Age, 2t~ 
singte, lives ekme, no chlldren-Dlrector, Center for Women In Poiltics-MA degree In Sociology from 
Unhwraity of Coii»rado-toisultant, Mexico In An^ca Institute-President, UMAS (at University of 
Colorado during college years) -hobbles Include reading swimming, tennis. 

Qaoiia Ahmad, Detroit, Michigan. ^lonsored by the Detroit Chamber of Commerce. Age, 37-married, wife and 
3 children live with his parents In Lebanon-has recently ai^lied for U.S. citizenship-Consultant, Midoc 
Engineering Co.-Doctorate in Chemk»l Erniineering from American University, Beirut, Lebanon-listed in 
Detroit's "Who's Who In the Arab-American Community"-Member, Americans for Democratic Action- 
hobbles Include writing, reading, boating, fishing. 



Janet Holloway, Waldo, Kansas. SponKired by University of Kansas, Newman Club. Age 18, married, no 
ehilc^— student In physics-worked her way throu^ ait schooling (was raised in an orphanage in Salina, 
Kansas}-Misa America candidate from Kansas last year-hobbies include piano, ballet, macram6. 



Rudolfo Onoco, Sao Paulo, Brazil. Sponsored by the Organization of American States. Age, 34-married, 5 
chlWren-businessman, seller for Expo Coffee Co.-attending night «hool in Sao Paulo to learn English- 
16 ytan an official in tire Brazilian government 



GJoriiStra^tniok, Browning, Montana. Sponaored by the Native-Am«'lean Indian Faculty. Ms. Stralght- 
naek isa full-blooded Blaekfeet She \bmd on the Blackfeet rmrvatkm ail her life (72 yeart}-has 8 chiklren, 
17 grandchlklran-taachas Blackfeet language on the reservation. 



Jack Fortrani liJBX Atlanta, Georgia. Sponsored by American Manufacturers Association. Age, 61, married 
41 yaars, 3 chlkifan-Prasklent of the Board, Superking Grocers-inherited multi-million dollar fortune from 
h]ililhar-€xaited Ruler, Atlanta Elks Club-member Atlanta Ch^t«- of the NAACP-Atlantt Boys' Club 
Ipoiwor-^nambar of Boyt' Ckib Board-Rottry aub-contrlbutor to ntany charities (refuses to claim his 
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Cronies, Dondis, and Others 

iJitroductifxi: 

Aithough this activity is not specific to any particular ethnic or cultural group, it is an effective vwiy 
to show partf€ip«its the impact of oiiture on behavior, especially nonverbal behavior. It has been estimated 
that over 50% of human communication is nonverbal. Such an estimate suggests that it is probably 
as important to underhand the ojlturai and ethnic var^tiorts of a group, as it Is to simply learn another 
group's language or dialect To some extent understanding and adjusting to these variations can mean the 
difference between successful and unsuccessful interethnic and intercuttural communication. 
The following set of role plays is desifpied to help participants check out their reactions to variations in non- 
verbal communication and behavior and to look into tte Unction of such behavior in ethnte heritage aware- 
ness^ 

MatariaU: 5 sets of role sheets, A and B in each set. Cronies, Dandis, Ords, Fondis, and LIndis 
Suggasfad Frocadura: 

Step I : toofc tivough the five sets of role playing situationi and choose one or two for your group to do. 
Note: Each role playing situation con^ of two sheets, A and B of the same est) 

Step 2: Ask for four volunteers to do each rote play. Explain that the goal of the activity Is to learn more 
about the variety of human b^iavlor that influences ccxnmunication between groups. Each role 
playkig situation requires four pac^ie, or two pain Preferably, ea^ pair in the foursome 
should eonsitt of a mala and a female, although this is not absolutely necessvy for a tusG- 
oasfhii axptrianea. 

How To Praeaad Out Role Play Situation: 

Stap3: Giveonapairof partie^tt in the fourxHna one of the sheets marked 6. iratruct tite pair to 
laeM the rtxxn, study their rolM fm* about five minutes, and be raady to return to the room 
whan eailad upon to do so. 

Step 4: Qhm the o^ pair in the foursome the sheet marked A of the same color, instruci to read 
and study their rolai and ba ready to meet the B pair In a few minutes. Explain to the rest 
of the group that they can act as obeervers by noting what ^lacific behaviors are demonstrated 
by both of tha pa^ in the role play. 

Step 6: Bringtha two pairs together and ask them to proceed with the role play. Each situation should 
taka no longer than six to aavm minutes to act out 



Nott: You can maximiM participations by distributing copies of the rote pleys j^oups of four in your 
antira au(iianoe. 

OiscunSon: 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ • ■ 

1. Were the "Americans" abie to accomplish their tasic? What accounts for their being abie or not being 
abte to do so? 

2. How did the students who role played the situation with the Ords feel about their respective roles? 
Wer« they comfortable or uncomfortable? it difficult for the Ords to act out their roles? What 
do you suppose many people might feel uru»mfortabie touching members of the same sex? 

3. How did the foursome who role played the Dandis and their counterparts feel while acting out their 
roles? Why do you suppose many people might have difficulty in physically standing so close to others? 
(Point out examples: in many Latin American and Middle Eastern societies, there are different views 
^ut proximity.) Can participants think of examples of body space differences based on their own 
ethnic and ti^vel experience? 

4. Ask for comments about how participants in the Cronies, Fondis, and t.indl$ situations felt about their 
respective roles. Were the "Americans" su(»:essful in ac(»mplfshing their goals in these situations? 

5. What Oiitural practices do we as North Americans have that might seem strange or even ridiculous to 
sorne outsiders to our culture? Which ones do you think might cause difficulty in «>mmunicating 
acroN natbnal boufKiaries? 

6. Try to point out as many examples as you can. (Example: Many North Americans have a concept of 
body space that is quite different from that found among Latin Americans. If It is a sign of warmth 
and friefKiilneB to stand close to others in those culture, dien standing farther, apart, as is usually the 
case among Nordi Americans, might indicate to Latin Americans that we wish to keep ouf dis^nt^ 
from them and not be so friendly.) 

7. Whkh of die customs that you saw role played, or participated in, do you feet would cause the most 
diff loiity in aditeving successful communication among ethnic and cultural groups? 

8. Which of the cultural practices would you feel most uncomfortable with? Most comfortable with? 
Which ones do you think you j^uld change your feelings about most easily and readily? 

EvaliMtion: 

During the course of debriefing, participants should state that: 
1. Nonverbal behavior is important in understanding other groups. 
2 Most nonverbal behavior is unconscious. 

3. It is important to examine both our own nonverbal behavior and that of others in achieving ethnic 
awareness. 

4. Role playing is a useful technique in gaining better understanding of other groups and their tehavior. 



Crony Set Sheet A 



You are two people from the land of Crony. As Cronies, you have certain ways of doing some things. 
Your iand is run by females (girls and women). The females in your land are In charge of ail the important 
parts of Crony life. For example, if one has an important favor to ask of someone else in Crony, a girl must 
ask another girl. A boy cannot ask an important favor of another boy. it is forbidden for a boy to ask a girl 
for a favor. When boys talk it is almost always unimportant "chit-chat" Every^ing important is deckled by 
girls. Ail Important talk Is between girls. 

it U very rude for anyone from another land to ask about how things are fkms in Crony. 

You are about to meet two Americans who are traveling through your country. They went out on their 
own to find out what Crony is like and lost all th«Hr money. Now tN two Americans are stranded a long 
distant from their hotel. They have no money for the bus which Is tfte only way of getting back to the 
hotel. {There are no trains or taxis or cars or nwtorcycles in Crony.) There are no other Amerk»ns around 
io they will ask you for help. Their job is to get you to loan or give them enough money for bus fare back 
to their hotel. 

At you talk to them pretend to be Cronies. Do everything as you think Cronies would. If the Americans 
cannot figure out the correct and proper way to ask a favor of a Crony, then you should not give them or 
kwi tf»m the nKmey. 



Role Sheet 

Crony Set Sheet B 



You ara two Amerk»ns traveling throu^ anotiier land known as Oony. You went out on your own to 
find out what Cmny is like. You both accki^itally lost ail your mcH^. Now ycMi are stranded SO miles from 
your hotel without any bus fare. (There are no trains or taxis or cars or motorcycles in Crony.) There are no 
other Americans around so you decide to ask two Crony citizens for help. Your |ob Is to get the two Cronies 
to loan or give you enough money for bus f^e bade to your hotel. 

You know very little about the l«id of Crony and how its people do things. In order to get the monsy 
you need, you wHl have to figure out what is Important in the way to ask a Crony f&t a favor. You probably 
tfKHtki not come right out and ask how you dwuld talk to a Crony. You might make them anarv. Before 
you go to the Cronies, you two talk about WHAT you are going to say and HOW you are going to say it to 
get your bus fare. 



Role Sheet 

Omdl Sat. She«t A 



You are two people from the land of Dandi. As Dandis, you have certain ways of doing some things. 
For one thing, ali Dandls must always use their voices correctly. You have been brought up to NEVER 
raise your voice when talking to someorw, unless you are angry. 

Since everyone speaks In aich soft vo'icm in Dandi, people lalking to each other stand 12 Inches (one 
ruter-i^gth) apart or even closer. People who stand further tiian 12 inches apart white talking are considered 
cold and standHsf fish. 

It is ntde for anyone from another land to csk about How thinQS are cksne in Dandi. 

You are about to meet two Americans who are*traveltng through your country. They went out on 
^eir own to '.nd ' what Dandi is like and lost all ^elr money. Now the two Americans are stranM a 
long di^ance fro>n their hotel. They have no money for the bus whidi is tite only way of getting back io 
the hotel, iTh«ie are no trains or taxis or cars or motorcycles in Dandi.) There are no oitwir An^icans 
around so they will a^ you for help. Their job Is to get you to loan or give them enough money for bus 
fare back to their hotel. 

As you talk to them preternl to be Dandls. Do everything as you th\rk Dandis would. If the Americans 
cannot figure out the correct and proper way to ask a favor of a Dandi, then you should not give them or 
loan them the mor^. 



Role Sheet 

Dandi Set, Sheet B 



You are two Americas traveling through another land known as Dandi. You went CHit on your own to 
find. out what Da^tdi is like. You both accidentally lost ali your money. Now you a are str»ictod 50 mites from 
your hotel witiiout any bus fare, f There are no trains or taxis or cars or motorcycles In Dandi.} There are 
no other Americans around so you decide to a^ two Dandi citizens for help. Your job is to get the two 
Damils to loan or give you enough nu^ney for bus fare biuk to your hotel. 

You know very little about the land of Dandi and how Its people do things. In order to get the money 
you need you will have to figure out what is Important in the way to ask a Dandi for a favor. You probably 
should not come rl^t out and ask how you should talk to a Dandi. You might make them angry. Before you 
go to the Dandis, you two talk about WHAT yoC are going to say and HOW you are going to say it to get 
your bus fare. 
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Ade Sheet 

OrdSst^Sheet A 

You are two people from the land of Ord. As Ords, you have certain ways of doing some things. For 
one thing, touching is very important when tkjys tallc to other boys or when girls telk to other girls. Children 
of Ord are raised around people who do a lot of gentle patting and hugging when they talk to other people 
of the same sex. When talking, boys pat and hug other boys; girls hug and pat other girls. However, this 
touching is never dor^ while talking to a member of the opposite sex-when a boy and girl talk. 

When talking in the land of Ord, looking right into another's eyes is very important When boys are 
talking to boys or when girls are talking to girls, they must look into each other's eyes at all times. However, 
as with touching, when a boy and girl talk together, they must not look Into each other's eyes. 

It is very rude for anyone from another land to a^ about how things are done in Ord. 

You are about to meet two Americans who are traveling thriHigh your country. They went out on 
their own to find out what Ord is like and lost all their money. Now the two Americans are strwided a long 
distance from tiieir hotel. They have no money for the bus which is the only way of getting back to the 
hotel. {There are no trains or taxis or cars or motorcycles in Ord.) There are no other Americans around 
90 they will ask you for help. Their job Is to get you to loan or give them enough money for bus fare back to 
their hotel. 

As you talk to them, f^-etend to fc» Ords. Do everything as you think Ords would. If the Americans can- 
not figure out the correct and proper way to ask a favor of an Ord, then you should not give or loan them 
tfie money. 



Role Sheet 

Ord Set, Sheet B 



You are two Americans traveling through another land known as Ord. You went out on your own to 
find out what Ord is like. You both accidentally lost all your money. Now you are stranded SO miles from 
your hotel without any bus fare. {There are no trains or taxis or cars or motorcycles in Ord.) There are no 
other Americans around so you decide to ask two Ord citizens for help. Your job is to get the two Ords to 
loan or ghw you enough money for bus fare back to your hotel. 

You know very little about the land of Ord and how its people do things. In order to get the money 
you need you will have to figure out what is important in the way to ask an Ord for a favor. You probably 
should not come right out and ask how you should talk to an Ord. You might make them angry. Before 
% you go to the Ords, you two talk about WHAT you are going to say and HOW you are going to say it to 
get your bus fare. 
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Role Sheet 

Fondi Set* Sheet A 

You are two people of the land of Fotidl. As Fondis you have certain ways of doing some things. For 
one thing, using the correct expression on your face when talking to otha^ is very important, When some- 
one says sonwthlng a Fondi likes or agrees with, it is usual for the listener to look down and frown. Also, if 
a Fondi hears something he doesn't like or dis^rees with, it is usual for the listener to anile and nod his 
head up and down. 

Especially important to the Fomiis is correct use of the hands when talking. As a Fondi, if you were to 
place your hands on your hips It would show that you disagreed with what someone was saying. If you 
agreed witfi what a person was saying you would put your hand in front of the oth& person's face with 
ttm palm toward them. There is one inrportant thing that a Fondi should never do. A Fondi never touches 
his face or head in any way when he is talking. Sik^ touching of one's fxs or head when talking is a ter- 
rible thing for a Fondi to dol 

It is very rude for anyone from another land to a^ about how things are done in Fondi. 

You are about to meet two Americans who are traveling through your country. They went out on their 
own to find out what FomJi is like ami lost ail their momy. Now the two Americans are stranded a long dis- 
tance from their hotel. They have no money for the bus which is the only way of getting back to the hotel, 
(There are no trains or taxis or cars or motorcycles in Fondi.) There are no other Americans around so they 
will ask you for help. Their job is to get you to loan or give them enough money for bus fare back to their 
hotel. 

As you talk to them pretend to be Fondis. Do everything as you think Fondis would. If the Americans 
cannot figure out the correct and proper way to ask a favor of a Fondi, then you should not give or loan 
them tile nK>ney. 



Role Sheet 

Fondi Set, Sheet B 

You are two Americans travfling through another land known as ForKii. You went out on your own 
to find out what Fondi is like. You both accidentally lost ail your money. Now you are str^Kled 50 miles 
from your hotel without any bus fare. (There are no trains or taxis or cars or motorcycles in Fondi.) There 
are no other Americans around so you decide to ask two ForKli citizens for help. Your job is to get the two 
Fondis to loan or give you enough money for bus fare bade to your hotel. 

You kmw very little about the land of Fondi and how its people do things, in order to get the money 
you need you will have to figure out what is important in the way to ask a Fondi for a favor. You probably 
should not come rlg^t out and ask how you should talk to a Fondi. You might make them angry. Before 
you go to the Fondis, you two talk about WHAT you are going to say and HOW you are going to say it to 
get your bus fare. 
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Roie Sheet 

Lindi Set Sheet A 



You are two people from the land of Uindi. As Lindls you have certain ways of doing some things. 
Very Important among LIndis are the special ways of giving and getting loans and gifts. When a Lindi 
LOANS another person something, the receiver of the loan must give die lender something In return. The 
borrower must pay b«d« the loan, but the lender gets to keep what was given to him in return. 

Gifts are never offered without the giver suggesting that he get part of the gift himself. For example, 
if a Lindi were to give another person a loaf of bread, he would expect to share part of the loaf himself. 

The difference k^tween lending and giving seems strange to many outsiders but it began at a time in 
Lindi history when Ic^ns and gifts were ruining many friendships. So the above ways of giving and lending 
vme begun. 

It is very nide for anyone from another land to ask about how things are cksne In Lindi. 

You are about to meet two Americans who are traveling through your country. They went out on 
their own to find out what Lindi is like and lost ail their money. Now the two Americans are stranded a 
long distance from their hotel. They have no money for the bus which is the only w«y of getting back to the 
hotel. (There are no trains or taxis or cars or motorcycles in Lindi.) There are no other Americans around so 
they will ask you for help. Their Job is to get you to loan or give them enough money for bus fare back to 
dieir hotel. 

As you talk to thtim pretend to be Lindis. Do everything as you think Lindis would. If the Americans 
cannot figure out the correct and proper way to ask a favor of a Lindi, then you should not give or loan 
them the money. 



Role Sheet 

Lindi Set, Sheet B 



You are two Americans traveling through another land known as Lindi. You went out on your own to 
f ifKt out M^at Lindi is like. You both accidentally lost all your money. Now you are stranded §0 miles from 
your hotel without any bus fare. (There are no trains or taxis or cars or motorcycles in Lindi.) There are no 
oth«- Americans around so you decide to ask two Lindi citizens for help. Your job is to get the two Lindis 
to loan or give you enough money for bus fare back to your hotel. 

You know very little about the land of Lindi and how its people do things. In order to get the money 
you need you will have to figure out what is important in the way to ask a Lindi for a favor. You probably 
should not come right out and ask how you should talk to a Lindi. You might make them angry. Before you 
go to the Lindis, you two talk about WHAT you are going to say and HOW you are going to say it to get 
your bus fare. 
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Community Issues and Ethnidt/ 

Ifitrociiic^: 

This exercise is denned to help participants explore some of their attitudes and behavior 
patterns which relate directly to real life situations In which ethnicity complicates or is the cause of signifi- 
cant issues. The exercise encourages participants to draw upon the background information gained from the 
previous exercises in this unit and then to shift their thinking from the abstraction of exercise 12 {"Cronies, 
Dandis, and Others.") to the concrete incidents related in this exercise. 

Partfejpants are provided with definitions of some of the key concepts in Interetbnic/intercultural 
relations and are then asked to individually evaluate the incidents cltai in those terms. The objective of the 
exercise Is for the participants to become aware of their attitude and behavior pattems-both on an indi« 
vidusi and group level-that affect intergroup relations ai i»ues involving ethnicity which exist in contem- 
porary communities. The exercise Is particularly effective when done with multicultural or multiethnic 
groups. 
Ob|tcttvas: 

1. To klentify different examples of dehumanizing beliefs, attitudes, and behavior involving ethnic 
groups in school and community situations. 

2. To tpeclfy degrees of offensive behaviors and the relativity copending on ethnic/racial values and 
cul^ral lifestyles. 

3« To cittify one's own valuer standards, and expectations. 
4« To gain Insight into difference In cultural style within the "American Way." 
Tfnw: 1 to 2 da» periods, d^nding on the length of discussion. 
Mitviafs: ""Definitions" (Handout 11) 
"Incidents" (Handout 12) 

Intraductiofi: 

This txercise is designed to help participants explore some of their attitudes and behavior patterns which 
mim diracdy to real life situations In which ethnicity complicates or is the cause of significant issues. 
Thf txatclsf encourages participants to draw upon ti^ background information gained from the previous 
txareisas In thif unit md thw to shift their thinking from the abstraction of Activity 12 (Cronies, Dandls, 
and 0|hm) to the concrete incidents related in this exercise. 
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Suggtsttd Proosdurs: 

Step 1 : Instruct the participant to read the etef initions of the related concepts <Handout 1 1 ). After having 
made rartain that the definitions are understocni, instruct the participant to read through the 
incktents (hanctout 12) and to anaiyze them ac^rding,to tfie related (incepts. Participants should 
try to identify specific examples of prejudice, stereotyping, etc.; and should underline those parts 
of the situations described which they feel illustrate the concept It is important to note that not 
mary mcidint ccHitidns examplH of 1A» dtfinod attiti^ies, belieIN «kI Munrlors; partieipwits will 
liksly diffar in thair intarpretatioro of tha definitions and analysis of tha inskients. (Recognition 
of the differmices in interpretation is a significant part of ^e learning prorasi In this exercise. 

St^ 2: Instruct the participants to break up into groups of five or six (sometimes, if the situation Is care- 
fully controlled, it is interesting to form grouf^s according to ethnic, culuiral or racial designation 
for the sake of group comp^son). 

Step 3: After making sure ^uh participi^ h&s individually made his decision, instruct each small group 
to try and come to a consents decision on each incident 

Step 4: When enough discussion has taken place, ask each group to report their decision back to the whole. 

Diacufiion and Evatuatfon: 

1. Discussion. (Nots: it is imperative that participants be allowed to share how they view the situation 
without thinking they w«re wrong. T^l the group there is no one right an^er.) Each should be 
encouraged to ihare his perspective and why tiiey think and judge the situation as tliey do. Persons 
hearing one anoths^i viewpoint often "change," and that is encouraged. 

2. Go tfirotigh as many InekkmU as you fe^ va necesnry to help people becon« sensitive to discrimi- 
nation, etc, and emphasize that tfwy may be both oven and covert samples, conscious or unconsck>us, 
intended or inadvertent 

3. Htm the question of how laws are to be made to remedy situations which a society considers unac- 
ceptable to certain ethnic groups (anti-discrimination, desegregation, etcK 

4. Oteeuaa how ethnicity relates to communkation, interctependence, change and conflict in Intergroup 
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HANDOUT 11 

I^finidons 

The foUowins definitions of (cey concepts in interculturat and interethnic relations are adapted with 
slight modification from the Encyclopedia of Soctoiw hy the Oushl<in Publishing Company, Guilford, 
Connecticut 

It is important to note that the definitions are provided only to give a working "common base" to use 
in analysis of the following incidents, in no way is it suggested that th^ particular definitions are the most 
correct or most inclusive; rather, they are academically sound for the purposes of this exercise. 

A. Prejudlcs-a feeling or attitude, usually unfavorable or hostile, directed toward l person or group. Pre- 
judice is often considered an individual phenomenon originating in various psychological conditions. 
Although this view is true, prejudice must also be seen as an Integral part.of the culture that passes it on 
by means of ^ socialization proc^ Prejudice is learned antipathy founded on in^Muirate and inf lex* 
ibie generalizations. If an irxiividuai is not prejudiced, he is caf^ie of rectifying his faulty judgments 
when confronted with new evidence. A prejudice person, however, will become emotional and resis- 
tant when entrenched attitudes are threatened 

B. Stareotype*H:hara£teristif^ believed to bel(mg to a group (national, ethnic or racial) wi^ all individuals 
In the group. The characteristics are often exaggerated and very general In nature. (The term derives 
from the moulded cast used in ^e printing proems.) 

C. R«i$m-a belief in racial superiority that leads to discrimination and prejudice toward those races con- 
sidered Inferior. Racism plus the power to enforce these beliefs on a societal level can be Intentional 
or unintentional; individual, institutional, or cultural. In the United States racism has most frequently 
taken ^e form of white ^ietal power over Blacks, Asian Anr^ricans, Latinos and Native Americans. 

D. Dlicrimination-unfavor^le treatment of groups of people on arbitrary grounds, a form of control 
that keeps the groups flatly di^ant from one another. This separation is .omplished through in- 
stitutionalized practices that attribute inferiority on the basis of notions that frequently have little 
or nothing to do with the real behavior of those who are discriminated against 

E. Sac^gation-the act of separating one group of people from another, the basis of segregation may be 
differences in race, religion, sex, age, class, nationality, or culture. The areas in which groups are segre- 
gated most often include education, employment, housing, and public accommodations for eating, 
sleeping, and transportation. Implicit in the idea of segregatran Is the belief that one group is superior 
and should be kept apart from another, inferior group. The "superior" group almost always enjoys 
the better facilities and treatment 

F. intsgration-the drawing together of parts into a unified, harmonious, coordinated, or cohesive whole. 
The term Is often used in this abstract sense in social theories, especially by members of the function- 
alist school. Most commonly, it is concretely applied to social groups, especially racial . . . The United 
States has largely achieved desegregation by abolishing the forced separation of the races, but full in- 
tegratlon-the formation of friendships and voluntary associations that would lead to interracial har- 
mony arKi cohension-remains elusive. Because many people of both races are not yet willing to accept 
integration, its coming may be slow if it arrives at all. 

G. AsttmUatkMi-a process by whidt a distinct racial, cultural, or ethnic group takes on the values of a more 
dominant group, which is somewhat modified by the values of the entering group. Complete assimila- 
tion will consist of intermarriage, and the adoption of the customs, attitudes, and skills of the domi- 
nant group. 

H. EtHnocantrism-the tendency to view the norms and values of one's own culture as absolute and to use 
them as a starxiard against which to judge and ti^sure all other cultures. Ethnocentrlsm is common 
throughout the world and was an accepted assumption in Western social science until the nineteenth 
century. Anthropologists have since Introduced cultural relativim-rhe Idea that each culture has its 
own values and standards and that the culture, norms, and values of otfier peoples cannot be judged 

In terms of one's own. 
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HANDOUT 12 

IfKklents 
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A. A Biack girl in the 7th grade, potentially a good student, is not performing at her cap^ity, constantly 
tardy to classes, etc. After several conference with the girl, ^e mother and father came in and met 
yullh six of her teadvens in a group. The father tead^ Bt^ Studio He spoke for an hour and a half, 
the gist of which was White teachers cannot teach Slack children. 



B. The Bucks Club, a private, non-profit organization whose members are entirely White males, has received 
an application for membership from a Mr. John Chin, an American-born Chinese. Some members of the 
dub favor his admissksn, largely because he is a prominent member of the local business community and 
his influ^ice would be of gteat ^ue to the club. Hovi«ver, many of the oida* club members are 
adamantly opposed to his admls^on on the grounds that it would diminish the exclusivity of the club 
and, therefore, lead to its decline. 

The club finally voted to turn down the application on the basis tl^t Mr. Chin dkJ not provide the 
three diaracter references needed for his applkatlon to be considered. 



C. Mo^ teachers at Morris Elementary School like their student who are largely Puerto Rican and Chi- 
cane (Mexican-American). They want them to do well In school and on tests. They feel that it woula 
help their students to get as mudi practice in English as po^ible and, tiierefore, do not allow any Span- 
ish to be spoken in school. The younger children sometimes break this rule by mistake but some of the 
older diildren do it, the teachers think, to communicate with friends and keep teachers out of the con- 
versation. 



0, The primary teachers in Ratton Elermntary School, an all-White school, have attempted to organize 
muitkiiscipllnary curriculum units. They have devdoped one on Pilgrims and Indians which includes 
some of the following: 

Social studies, soeiofogy, and rudfiHl readiness: Discuss the family organization of Indians, introduce 
the words "papoose," "chief," "brave " and K^ions of these family members. For example, ask one child 
to be the papoose and let the class decide if his actions properly portray a baby. 

SdecKse: Dikuss the health problems that the Imiians must have encountered. This can include a class 
disputtlon of Indian clothing, how it was m^e, and what it consisted of, the Indians' need for mediciil 
care and how they believed in the witch doctor. Compare this with hospital care, doctors, and nurses 
of today. 

Art Project: Standing Indian teepees are constructed by tacking one piece of construction paper into 
a conical shape. Have the children add Indian designs to the teepee and cut a slit tn it for the door. 
Later, three cut pipe cleaners can be taped to the top to represent the sticks which Kipport the teepee. 

Art Projaet: Have the diildren use dry rigatoni noodles to string and paint their own Indian necklaces. 
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E. The principal with an al!-White s^ff in a changing neighboffiood schooi (7S% White, 25% Black) is 
only recruiting at Black coiieges until Slacle staff members are hired. 



F. The "Citlieni for the Preservation of Pulaski Heights," a very tightly-knit ethnic community in a large 
urb»i area, has tak«i an Informal, but su-ong stand opposing the lai^ scale sale of homes and businesses 
to persons not of Polish heritage. Tf^ are partl«iiarly conc«'ned that ttw neighboring W^lngton 
(•Wghtt, a predominantly Black, low income community will spill over into Pulaski Height and 
diminish the ethnk charac^ of tfwlr n^ihborhood. The O^PH people maintain that they have a rif^t 
under 1h6 Constltutk}n to preserve their edmk heritage by insuring tiie continuity and quality of their 
community. They point to ttw fact that even a candidate for Pr^tdent of the United States has nude a 
itatmnent supporting the right of nef^iborhoods to present their ethnic purity. 



G. The following exchange has taken place in an all-Black Inner-city elementary school between a boy, 
James, and his teacf^r, Mrs. BoggSb Mrs. Boggs Is Blade. 

Janm: Sorry to be late. He came and slap me in my f^e. An' I busted him side his head. 

Mrs. B.: Don't be late again. Who was ^e boy? 

James: A boy name' Gonny. I didn' know him. You gonna punish me? 

Mrs. 8.: Weil, you can sit down. S^ if you can't use good Engll^ the next time. 



H. New Town, a small midwestem community has traditionally been divided by tfie railroad trades be- 
tween the Catholic Germanic community and the Protestant Nordic community. Each group has more 
or less maintained separate school systems, the Catholic schooi being private and the other public. 
Over the years difficultly have diminished to the point where the schools share facilities and students. 
Howev®-, recently a public sdKXJi bond referendum to tniild an elementary school was defeated 
several times, largely through the efforts of a Catholic coalition. The Catholic community contends 
that they should not have to pay for a new {Hiblic school with Increased taxes, since they do not use 
the facility and gain very little, if any, bet^it from it The relations between tl^ groups have become 
very strained and each has threatened the other with law mitk 



I. The teachers' union in Big Fork has a human relations commits which has an approximately equal 
rtun^tw of Native Americans md Whitei This is similar to the school population. The committee has 
been attempting to set priorities fc^ their goals, but conflict has been generated between Native 
American and White teachers over this issue. The Native American teachers, after announcing that 
they are going to hold a Native Amerlcsn caucus, are now meeting and have anrKHjnced that they 
int^rd to meet separately as a Native Amerltjn caucus at the next human relations committee 
meeting. 
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Global Issues and Ethnldt/ 

tnt PO i toct i on ! 

Part t, "Population and Mexkan Migration/* has students con^r the implications of population growth 
for future Immigration policy in the United States. Grouf^ of participants aie asked to con^ruct an immi- 
gration policy for Mexic«u entering the United States In tiie year 2000 based on tiieir own values and on 
the piobabiilty that Mexico's population will Increase much more tapidiy than that of ttw U.S. in the ne^r 
future. 

Pm "Comparing Ethnic Groups and Nations/' asks participants to sort out and rank in order of impor- 
tKwe key chwecteristk» of natkmai minorities in the w^id today. Four etiink: minorities are used as case 
examples: Cathoik^ in Northern Irelwxf, Armeniaf» in Turkey in tim early 20th Gentry, Turks in Cyprus, 
end Spanish Besques. If ths implied goals of this part of the unit are Mhlev«i, then participants should 
recognize tiut ethnk; minorities exist in larger societal contexts, regardless of time and space, and in be- 
comkig aware of what problems these groups ^»re, they should also recofKiize ttm U.S. e^nic groups are 
not entirely unk)ue w^ compared with other nations' ethnb groups. 

The activities bi this unit are participant centered. It i$ Intended that participants cf^npiets all of the activities 
in eadi part as they ere cafifully sequent. 
Overview of Activities: 

Fisrt l-^opirfatioii and Mexk» Migration 

A. ma Should iramigrBteF-Pertwipants set standa'ds for immigration policy of the U.S. 

B. Two Projectkms-Particlpants examine rapid population growth in Mexico »id hypothesize about its 
effects on the Mexican-Amerkan community In tfie United Stetn and on future U.S. immigration 
policy. 

C Itownliiing ImnOgittion Folfey-(Re|oinder to "Who Shcxiki Immigrate?" exercise) 
O. Gonmm Vour Om PoUey-Smell grmtps construct an ImmlfKatksn pcMlcy for Mexicans entering die 
United StatpB in the year 200a 

E« Pielley end Sfiaec-I^idpents examine an actual Immigration policy plan f^oposed by a U.S. Presktent 

and compere it with their own polksy. Two readings on the effectt of such a polk^y are also included. 
nm: 2 to 3 daes pedoda dapanding on the length of discussksns 

l^'ll'-Coiiiperfiii Cttofe Qittupa and Nat^ 

A. Hm Cmm Tour short rsadlngc, from «vhk^ partklpants gather data on shared problems of edinic 
froope araynd the worki, are Included. 

S. ConHMrinf CaiM Partteiiants compile and evaluate shared dwacteriatics of the fh^e groups. 
Tiaaii 2 ciaai parted 



Port i % Population ond Mexican Migrations 
A Cose Study in Etiinidty and Global Issues 

A. TititfWhoSfioiildiinm^ratt? 
Introduction: 

If you »grM that it if necessary to relict immigration, the questicm \$, on what basis? This activity 
provkies partidpanu with an oj^rtunity to examine a list of statements and develop criteria they feel 
^lould determine immijK^tion policy. 
uDfecmMs 

To clarify panonai values regarding ^ acceptance of immigrants Into the United States. 
To compare your personal values with those of^ group as a whole. 
fo make decisions via a "forced choice" model. 

Materials: "Who Should Immigrate" (Handout 13) 
Prooadurt: 

1. Distribute copies of "Who Should immi^te." 

2. By means of a show of hands, count the number of participants who agree with each statement. Then, 
count tim number of participants who disagree. Keep a re<»rd of response on ^ chali<;board. 

3. Questions: 

A. Recognizing what John F. Kennedy said about the United States, that we are a "nation of immi- 
gnnts" how many of the criteria the class agree upon would exclude participants' ancestors from 
Immigration? 

B. Why would committing a felony in the "native" land, or becoming involved in subversive activities 
in a foreign land, be used to keep foreigner! from entering the U.S.? 

C. How dkt the group respond to the question of granting special privileges to Immigrants who were 
thraatcnad by famine In their native lands? What reasons do partldpanu give for responding as * 
they did? 

0. If you wanted to «nigrate to another country and that ^ntry devised an immigration policy 
based on the criteria your group a(K^ upon, would you be able to em^ate? 

E. Go through the list of ten items one at a time to discuss with each other your reasons for respond- 
ing as you dkt 

4. From the list of egreed-upon items (51% of the group vote determines agreement), have a committee 
make up an api^leatkm form to be used by peraom wishing to apply for Immlf^ant status In the 
United States. Have the committee explain why the questions and types of information they've In- 
cluded are important 

ERIC S2 



Titit: Two Proltetioitt 
introduetion: 

How might pof^lation grow^ in Mexico affect thu lives of IVIexicai-Americsns living in the United 
States? How might it affect future immigraticm policy in the United Stet«? in this activity partici- 
pants have an opportunity to hypoth^ze about this significant transnational issue. 
Obi*6tivt: 

To make hypotheses about the implications of population growth in Mexico for futur« immigra- 
tion policy of the U.S. and on the Mexk»n-American community in the U.S. 
Matsriils: " Population Growth: Two Projections" (Handout 14) 
Prootdunt: 

Step 1 : Have ^ participants list all the reawns they can think of that Mexicans migrat*) to the 
United States. (For example: money, jobs, relatives, etc.) 

Step 2: Have the participant compare their llsu with the lists of ottwrs In the group. Add any rea- 
sons you failed to think of In Step t to your list 

Stap 3: Distribute "Population Growth: Two Projections" and allow enough time for participants 
to read it 

Step 4: Instruct them to answer the following questions on the sheet of paper they ufed In Step 1 : 

1 . Make at im two hypoth»es about what might happen to Mexican-U.a migratton given 
the two projections. 

2. What hypotheses seem to be unctesirable? What might be done about these possible undesir- 
able eonsaquMices of Mexk»'s population growth vis-a-vis U.S. projected growth? 

a What effectt could «iis population growth have on Mexican-Americans living In the 
United Stetes ? 

Titi§t Ratxambiiiig Immigration Policy 
fniradiMtkm: 

At the beginning of this exercise participants were given an opportunity to express their feelings about 
ULSu Immtgration policy in an activity entltied 'iAfho Should Immigrate?" In tiie following activity they 
are asked to reasaess their views, given ^ two projections and their thinking in the previous activity, 
"T¥vo Projections." 
OfatjtetiM: 

To compare answers on "Who Should lmmi$^te?" with a similar survey on Mexkuin migration. 

Almrlib: "tmmioration Policy: A Fteaiiessment" (H»Kkxit 15) 

P n o oidw? 

FolkJw imiructlonson sheet entitled "Immigration Policy: A Reassessment" 



D. Titte: CoRStruct Your Own Policy 
Introduction: 

Using the work already done In the first two activities of this unit, participants are now given the op- 
fx^fftinity to construct what they think Is a reasonable Immigration policy tov^d Mexi«> and Mexi- 
cans. 

ObjactiM: 

To construct a 10 to 12 point immigration policy based upon participant's ase^ment of the pro- 
jections of population growth and upon tNir pa^nai values. 
Prooiduia: 

t. Instruct the participants to form Into groups with at least two other students; not more than three, 

2. Have each group outline a 10 to 12 point Immigration policy for (Vlexicans entering the United 
Suta In the yew* 2000. They siKKJid use tfieir responses to "Immigration Policy: A Rea»essment" 
to help them. 

3. Instruct aach group to evaliMite Its policy using the following criteria: 
A. Can the policy be enforcmf? 

8. How much will it cost to enforce it? 

C. What affect will the policy have on Individual freedom of ^oice? For Mexicans? For 
people in the United States? 

D. How dtscriminitory is the policy toward certain groups of Mexicans? 

4. Have each group propose iu policy to the rest of the whole. It should present no more than a 
thraa minute argument in favor of Its policy. 

9. Point out that each {^oup may want to make change in \U {»'ogram after hearing others present 
th§tr programs 

E. Tftit: Miey and Effwt 
ifstroductkm: 

Thlsacthflty contains three readings on a proposed Immigration policy and the effects of that policy. 
Having gone through the process of constructing their own plan, participants are basically familiar 
with the tauat InvohMd In making a human, yet realistic plaa However, at this point participants have 
hypoihaaizad about the dynamics of change Invohrad in the process of immigration, but have not con- 
fkltfad the mom far-rsachlng Implteatkms of laiie scale societal migrations. Participants are now 
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Mkad to consider an actual plan and the effecuof such a plan. They cm thrni compare their hypo- 
thetical aoiutions to a contemporary societal solution. 

This process of eon^MHson illustrates many of the complicated aspecU of conflict, interctependence, 

commimicatkm and change among etfinie groups and nations. 

uofecuVM: 

To compwe the immiiration policy(ie^ ^ participants constructed with the "official" policy stated 
in "flMdlng Number One." 

To wialyze the effects of the "official" policy as stated in "Reading Number Two" and "Reading 
Number Three." 

MatariaiK "Readings" Handoutt 16 - 18) 
Proceduie: 

1. Instruct ttw participants to remain in the groups they were in for the last activity, "Construct 
Your Own Polfey." 

2. Distribute copies of the firtt reading to each group and allow enough time for reading of the 
article. 

3. In^ruct the groups to evaluate the policy outlined in Reading Nun^ One using the following 
crittria: 

A. Can the policy be enforced? 

B. How much will it cost to enforce it? 

& What effect will the policy have on indhrlduai freedom of choice? For Mexicans? For 

people in the United States? 
D. How discriminatory Is the policy toward certain groups of Mexicans? 
Then have the groups compare their evaluation of the "off teial" plan with the evaluation of their 
own ptwu. Discuss the major points of eon^ison with tiie whole class. 

4. Ask the participanu to speculate about the effects of the "official" policy before distributing 
the last two readings. Allow mugh time for the groups to read the last two articles. 

5. Discuss the last two articles in consideration of the following questions: 

A. Are there any surpr^ing side effects which they hadn't originally thought about? (Point out 

the danger of thinking one ahways hu the "total picture.") 
8. Are these surprising side effects ones which U.S. society can effectively deal with? 
C What human chokes are invohwd in tiie solution of tiie problem for Mexican and American 

Indlvk^iaJsj, communltlM, «id the two nations? 

er|c ^'^ " 



HANDOUT 13 

Who Should immigrote? 



ijook «t oKh of the foUowing crttsfia which might be used to determine whe^er or not an immigrant should 
be allowed Into the United States. In each ease, circle whether you agree or disagree with the criterion 
dascrttMd. If you are uncertain, leave the item blank. 

The candidates for Imm^stion should: 

1. airaady speak English before tiviy are allowed to ent^ the United States. 

Agrai Disagree 

2. be required to demonstrate that they can read and write their nath^e language before being allowed to 
enter the United States. 

Agree Disagraa 

3. not iwia c<xnmltted a felony m their native country. 

Agree 



4. not have been involved in any subversive activities in their nathre country. 

Agree Disagrae 

5. be made to sign a loyalty oath to the United States as a condition of their being allowed to immigrate. 

Disagree 

6. be given special consideration if they have tried to overthrow an autocratic government in their native 
land and are being persecuted for their political activity. 

Agree 



7, be given special consideration if their country has been constantly threatened by famine. 

Agree Disagree 

8. be given special conskleration if they have been educated in the United States. 

Agree Dis 



9 be given special conskteration if they have friends here. 

Agree Disagrae 

10. not be allowed to enter tfie United States if they live In a country whose population is increasing rapidly. 

A^m D^agrae 

What additional qualifkuKions would you include? (List on the back.) 



I «n modM Utgm^ ^ tminiflrant'i ExfMriinc*," AEF Fubtic I*sum Smim <Coiumbtts, Ohio: Xwox Cofp., 1969), p. 39. 

mc So 
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P<^Htotton &owiht Iwo Projections 



Current population ( 1970 census) » 51 miiiion. The Mexk^an govemntent has only re- 
cently lent its support to family-planning programs. No sudden ch^ges in ^e birth rate 
of the Mexican people can be expected. Tfm number of Mexicans wilt at least double by 
the year 2000, meaning a total population figure of 102 million. By 2025, given current 
rttei^ tiw population will be around 198 million. 



UNITED STATES; 

Current population » 206 million. At current fertility rates the United States will 
increase its population by 20%, making a to^i of 250 million people by 2000. How- 
ever current trends in fertility (fertility has steadily declined in recent years) would 
mean tiiat United States population would penk at 247 million in 2020, when it 
would begin to fall, reaching 227 million by the year 2050. 
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Immigration Polices A Reossessment 



Evaluate each of the following criteria which might be used to determine whether or not an immigrant from 
Mexico would be allowed to enter this country: 

A. The candidate for immigration should already speak English. 

8. The candidate ^louid be ^te to read and write his native language even if he cannot speak Engli^ 

C. The candklate should never have committed a felony (serious crime} in his native country. 

O. The candidate should be given special consideration if he has tried to overthrow an autocratic govern- 
ment 8f^ is being persecuted for this political activity. 

E. The candkiate should never have been involved in subvef^e activities in his nathre country. 

F. The candklate should be given ^jecial consideration because Mexico is a poor country, comparatively. 

G. The candidates should i» given special consideration if he has bmn educated in the United States 
and has friends or relatives here. 



Oiscunkxi: 

Compare your judgment on the items above with those you made before doing the "Two Projections" 
exercise on Mexican Immigration. 

Are ^^'e significant differences betvraen the two questionnaires? How would you account for the dif- 
ferences? What additional criteria do you think should be listed above, given the population projections 
and the hypotheses you made in this activity? Would you say that immigration policy should depend on the 
country of origin and its situation In the world today? Do you think it would be fair to discriminate among 
countries in determining immigration policy just because a particular country has a high birth rate? 
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President Seeks Legalized Status for Many Aliens 



lyliWEST.IVOOTEN 



WASHMGTON. Aug. 4-Presideni Carte; 
iduid €oiB|i«$s today to {^vide leiii statui fof 
miUcm of lUiM wiioit prnesce ia tlie Ui^Ud 
Slst«f ^fibktm curmK iinm%nUioii itaf utei, 

If fail sMinmnb b«oom« taw, siie&s 
mho mtmd tfae Uaitod States befof« 1977 
iN>uU IM jtiveis <itfa« p«muairo 
my suadiag AS alkn roideali after they 

Hii^aatfrewqukk crUidm from Repro* 
aatiiattiw mmud it Roybal, Dmiocnt of 
Qliforntap who H cbakman of the Hiipanic 
Coivtiiitoiial Caucui. He chufad that it would 
owta Mfreiatad, cardsauyina poflioii of 
o«r i^ttlfttioiit'* 

lii; Gartar^a seittB-piia meiii^ to Cd]^ 
gm$p laiaind at Uia Wfaitt Hoiw today* coo- 
Mnad fail xaquasl fot tiia Iifaiiiatiaii of tiie 
diaatt wUfi fkm for itcmmlm tbe flow of 
aMklMKHaiiacnsiatkaiifiitad Stalaa*llcaKicaii 

atti by inpoii^i flioflc iMt paMllica ^ 
ptoym wto ftte Staga! alkm. Tfae tsi»d out- 

TtNr IMikfil mMft a brirf ^paaraMO te* 
liait iq^ofiara |B tte Wbfta Kcmia bii^^ 
iaiid iMOMoad Ike iiMni cAaii^ 

JtBaiattd Saosiaiy of Liter Ray MarAaU 
m aifiiia ita dafiii- 

. Upar 111 V Caif *a piaa a*i €tei»> 
j9M loflpa ianMM^ 
ihBMWtelMiiiliwi OMtteiottiiv tfaa 

^^^I^^^R- ^^^^w^w ^^^W^^W ^^^^^^^^ W^s^^r w^^V^^B^^^P ••WW 

«psaif|r WCiMMi tiMt <hf« «ad ^ 1, 1977. 
.■■ ^h^ |otlail** if appMhaMMd^ iJte Atiorttay Gao* 
Wlii aacfc aciiMta noaldt aaeaaca, foijitf^a 

Mi9nb^ Jtm Hm Yotk lUtm 



vioiitioBS of United States ^tot^ Mr. BeQ 
insi^ed that the plan was cot as amaaaty b&t 
"^matliiiVlikait** 

Nellbor the fmi^tmt nor the two Cabinet 
meinbera would estate bow many iUqia] 
aikas were pfcaetUly in the oiuntry, but 
Lm?nc] CastiilOf the Cdnunbsionef of the 
Imn^pation and Natuf aiiutifui Sarvke, said 
that tb0 numbex wu$ pf(^Md)Iy ^tween ate 
aiMlll miUioii.** 

Mr. Garm^i {dan called for a law that would 
pic^it Anmkifl emptoyan from hirim *Hm- 
doettim^med'* aliens and hnpoae dvii fines of up 
to S1,000 tm each violation, 

BocQ^ai^ Rannad 
Under the Ffesidaal*a pcopMti, the At- 
torney GMeial would comi^ a iitt ^ixpf- 
ibk documents, indiidfa^ the Social Security 
G»l, on which an emj^yer ofHild base his 
judfnMUs on pra^p^th# Mployaejk 

b was to that portion <rf the i^n that 
R^mantatifv Roybal and the H^»uiic Con* 
aresiional Cauots reipMded most i%oi:ousty« 
**Anybody who loolts fU^anic isfoh« to have 
to croi« tbeyVe an Amatkan dtiren,** he said* 

Ifereom.hedwfad that Mr. Cart«*s 
propcKEal for fiv^ a fhe*yaar temporary aUen 
liaidMt status* w^ so p^mlse or plan for dis- 
position therein* wmild ptaoa sudi peojde in 
a Stan (rf Umbo* 

**Wh«l we WTOld be doina is kyMatfa^ a 
daas of people*** ha sail 

Te^orary alien reridmu would be ineUaMe 
for aa FMesal aid, inchidii« Madicidd* food 
stai^i^a or ii^lfare propims. Stale and local 
ffo%<nunent ''OMid provide general asslsianoe 
if they choas^** the fteaaident'a ai»ffiary of iOs 
propMdsttid. 

The Attorney Gmaral and Secretary Mar- 
AaU defentol the plan as both humanitarkn 
and dawid of any utumpi to aanU a society 
ia e4ych the Sodd Seourily cmitf i:^ any other 
piece ofidenttfiostion WiHiSd be«me the 
equivsJhHM of an hsiemal passport or work 



permit. 

StQl* neither a>uld say what the eventual 
determinatiM might be for those wtih tern- 
porary alien status at the end of the five-ye^r 
period* a poior^t which they would onoe s^ain 
be subje^ to dqx^tion. 

The President also said thi^ tt» United Sutes 
Border ftuoi wouU be rehiforced at those areas 
along the boundary of Mexico where there had 
been many UlepI aossings. ''It bUkMiy that 
2*000 new enforcement oflkers wiU be added*" 
he sakL 

Aliens panted p^manest resident statta 
would t>e digible to be^ the f ine^jreer proceu 
of phih« American i^^en^* the President 

Mr. Chr»*s plan also promtad furtb^ 
ne^tiations wiUi Meatioo and other countries 
on bmto enforoem^t, eoonooaic aid and 
educational prc^iuM that n^Mild mdte it more 
attractive to aliins to remain hi their own lands. 

The doounimu that the Pjresi^t forwarded 
to Cooffcm todiy did not use the word "Htkgar 
with reference to the aliens but instead used the 
word ^undooimented.** It was ^plained that 
the Admtateration was sensitive criminal 
connotations that aome people associate with 
the term Htl^ aliens*** 

Atthoui^ fflegal aliens haw entered the 
ooun^ (h>m abnost amy other land, the 
m^iority, it is believed, come Meaioo, 
Oth« maior aouro^ acoo^h« to the Ptesi- 
dmt's toumg$^ are the Dominican Republic* 
Haiti* lamaica* Guatemala* Colombia* Peru* 
Ecuador* the Philii3|>inet*Korea« Thailand* 
GrecN^e* India* Iran and Nfge^ 

CunnMUly* ittch country haa a quota of 
20*000 legal immigranU to the United States 
each year* Mr. Gsrter said that be would sup^ 
^KNTt i^istalion to increase the combined 1^ 
l&»iicao and Canadian Uamigradon to 50,000 
amittaSy* 
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iilegoi Immigration Colled Threat to Hopes for Populotion Stobllity 



SyANMOUrrENDEN 

TtecGOOomic oonioqu^ioti of immi- 
pMtion imo Ibe United Sutes btve ftltnded i 
im! dNl of att«AtiM, t^ui the ittflux may 
^ bivfe inportaat dm^^fhki iatpUeitioiu. 
Some popuktios oq;»ni2«tioas feti that a 
coatiMMid ievDl of immlpitkia wlU, as 
OM pgtslicasioa pul it re«0xiUy, *'c«uael iht 

difnctOl* if aot impoitibk, foi the couAtry to 
acUm a itatioaify populatioit 

Time fears havt been expreued by Zero 
Fopakticm Cs&wtM Io&, a private, Waihinf too* 
baaed oqtuizatioa tJui lobbies oa {K>pttlatiaa 
coatroJ iuutL Its axftxxaeati ^^aimt iiiinu^ 
tion have beea expanu^ and disiejniasted by the 
TiofMiktioa lastitute, a {private poop ia New 
Yoil; Oty iavoived ia public edueation oa pop- 
ulatioa luuea, 

WhUe ami otber popoktioaaad deaio- 
irapbk oisaaizatioai focus primarily oa fer- 
tility questioas, acoordiag to individuals in the 
field.tliereiiairowiiif ijstef^iattekapact of 
iauajpatioa oa poiHsIatioa {efeli. 

Eased oa Ammplioa 

Zero h)puklioB Growth n>aintsins that 
fuUy half the growth hs the Uaited States pop* 
lilatioa tan year was a result of iaimlfrstfoa, 
legal aad Oi^galt and that if curreat treads ooa* 
tiaM faiaMiralloa wiU a<u9ouat for almost one^ 
half the growth ia the Aaierieaa population b#- 
tweea 1970 aad the turn of the oeatury. 

Theee est imitei art based oa the asmmptioa 
ihal« iddftiM lo i«ai iMMp^a of 400,0^ 
people a ysar* MK>«000 ami iadividuais ilkis^ 
^ iaiailpsta to this ooaatry aaauaily. 

Nd pMCiie Hpuvs oa the aunberi of iiiifal 
atieaseatiiifv the Uailed Slates exiifi bat t?S«- 
91 5 people were appr^^Mded ia the fiica! 
197« for Offal stains. Siaoe may aKM un- 
doubtedly eaiered but we^ aot am|fat» aad 
siaoe maay of t hes e a He n sprob^ stayed ia 

e 1977 by TH» Naur Yofic Times 
Company. Rtfirimad by psrmissioa 



thii country only temporarsty. Zero Fbpuhdoa 
GriHVtb coackides that aa asAsmptkm that SiK},- 
4)00 enter and remain each ytis is reesonablCp 

Extiapolathsf from Itese numbers, the (u- 
gaaiiatioa projects that from 1970 to 2000, 
iBq;aI immigrants and their dtsceadaats wOI 
add 20 million people to the American popula- 
tion, as against IS mlUioa from 1^1 imn^pa- 
tionand 38 tsUllionfrom Mtural Increaaes at 
^irrent f&tility rates^ 

*Ttel%pstTNteat* 

Aca)»liag to lielaiye Wiikea, immlpatlaa 
program dhrectoff of the o^^aaixatlon, "ilbpl 
imm%mtion is the biggest threat to hopes for 
population inability, because it tt an iinptsnnrd 
ami uncontrolled source of ^wth.** 

Even if the country were to redu^ iilepl 
immlpatkm by half by 19S5, population 
growth would not s^ilize unUt 2038« accord* 
ing to a report by the Population Institute. 

Moreom, the report aifu^ slnoo mott of 
the iil^ aliens lead to settle hi a handful of 
urban areas, «ich as New York Ctty, northern 
and southern CaHfomii, Chicago, Miami and 
Washh^ton they eacacerbate the problems of 
the dries that have had to besu the brum of the 
rural exodus «ince World War II. 

Some advocates of population rontrol also 
maintain that iiltensational imnvgratkin per- 
petuates world popuhition growth* John Tan- 
ton, a former pMsid«it of Z6xo Bopulatjon 
Growth, has written that ^countries which 
tradttioaally wpon a large propor tloa of thdr 
excess popuktids postpone aeomary demo* 
graphic dsai^ which would make such easl- 
gratioa uaaecassaiy*** 

Fai^grafinit a Safey Valia 

Specifkaity« Ifr. Taaloa holds that mo^ 
m%faats are )^>uhg gad teipoverbhedf their 
dep^tore gets as a safety vah«, relievim gov- 
erammis Eroai peemires to iacrease job oppor- 
ttmitii^ ftuaily plaaalag gl home. 

Itr« Taatc^ also said thai the so««aUed '*braia 
dcaia^ df ridUed ea^gseatafrom develop^ 
oouatfies to the iadustrialaatioas cost the 



poorer countries rme in ki^ talent than they 
r^ved in fore%n aid. 

On the otl»r hand, by one estimate illegal 
ali^ in the United States rraut 30 percent of 
their monthly eamisvs« or almott $3 biiUoa a 
year« to their native countries, 

One denx^a^iic authority who finds fault 
with the Z,P.G. project ksns is Ouirks Kceley, 
a todok^t with the Fopulatton Council, a 
private foundation involved in demographic 
rcseardu biomedical work and population ad* 
visory pi«^iami ia the ckvdoplna world. 

According to him, the sudden concern ov^ 
iUq^ immigration k unwarranted, "^e frankly 
don*t know what the problem is^ in nund>mp 
hesakL 

He laid that the S00,000 arresti of aliens 
last year referred to the number of arrests, not 
individuals, ao fax tlewer people m(ght be hi- 

voi^ 

AssumpHoaf GsUed Risky 

^k} one knows, for example, bow many of 
theie aliens may be engaged in seasonal labor 
and move bade and forth across the border to 
v^ik the harwsts, getting arrested repeatedly ia 
the procw. These unknowns, Ifr. Keetey main- 
tains, "make asiumptktns ridcy*'* 

Equally important is the fact that the eiti*' 
mates of UkfSl immigration fait to take into ao- 
count the laige amount of emigratksn from tl» 
United SMu. Althou^ here, too, there are no 
firm statistica, Mr. Xeeley believes that at tauit 
1 40,000 Americans emipate from the United 
States emy year. There are ^sparently more 
women of chiki-bearing age among them than 
tlMre are am fff y the imm^rantSi 

When thM^ p«o{de are subtracted from the 
numbers of inunigrants, the overall picture 
ooukf be mu^ diflteent, Ifrt Keriey arfues. 
Nevertheless, he agrees with ZJP.Q. that Micter 
controls on iBegal Mitry shouM be aj^sUed. 

Mi^ Whkea sakl that bett^Mormatkm oa 
emtpmtion ooukl modify Z,P.G/s call last June 
for a drastic redudion of net immigration to 
750.000 over the next five yean 
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fWoding Number Three 



200,000 Qt Tguono Woit to Be Smuggled Into U.S« ffy Deadline 



Pdor Mtxicans Rtady to Pay for 
Bogus Papwf Baf ore Con^rssi 
Acts on Cartar AniMity Ran 



ay EVEXETTK. HOLIES 

TUUANA, Utxko, Aug. 7- Destitute mi- 
fifOli from Uie Mfxkgn int^iof , eitinuted by 
the police to number 200,000 to 2S0»0O0, 
u§ muaed vouad Ihit bordei dty determined 
to twM tiM» United States before Congreu acts 
onijiimiiesty pisn for USepialieiu that Piesi* 
deat Otftsr proposed bit week. 

The mjiriAtsere prepered to pay profession- 
tl muu^t, 09 *>>ikfos,** $250 eat± to guide 
tJlim eooii tte border gfld Uimport them to 
tm AMi^eAm^ whose teemity bairios are home 
to mon Itoiksiis thu any semnidpality is this 
muMtf McepI Mexto City iDd Guadal^a. 

Foi $300 or $400 addition the imufitos 
are on§tia$ to obtain bcgm, back-dated docu* 
aiiiitl»itt€fcaliMlr#celptt, uUttty biUi^Sodat 
Sicttriy cuds gad Amerksn work permtti 
Amel iMMiitty Is ItoMiMt 

WMh iiicii documems, the fimigkrs pro- 
miss^ the ili^pd Immlgrams wil quaUfy tmikr 
the MUM^y fbf ^^Uifif^mnLMBms^"* atvUQV 
aMdiy from arraai and depoitatioit 

{te MMicoCily, Aadiew Yotrng, the 4^ 
IMied Stataedeli|it« to the Utiited Natkjoa, 
mil on a nop 00 a iOwuatryiood-wiU tour 
aM hten^NNKia the llexicu Gk^^enmeiit to 
laief Uwm^ to tha Cmm Adi^aMraikm** 

ll»ai^griitfilMMt»iistWait«pedia^ieMeai 
<ot tiMir lia« to croii the border. After 
Jeidk, ihe poaetoa win herd theism 
iU or e||bliNb«» ^^mc^jNlos,*' tbromh the tat* 
^lecid leMmta of the boitte^ 
isTCofoaii ilmdad, Tluatta^s slum« up the 

^iffJf by Tha Naw York Timat 
pimi^Y* intid by parmfislon. 



and through tt» chaparral brush to g waiting 
truck for the 1 37-mue trip over back roads to 
Los Ai^elea. 

Baadit Gai^ Are Foiled 

Bad) night, 3,500 or more of the migrants 
massed around Tyuana attempt to make it 
across the t»order, hoping to etude *'Las Mi- 
gras,*^ the Bonier Psitroi, and the terrifying 
ga^gs of **baoditos^ who wnit in ambush on the 
mesa^ poiaed to beat, knife and sometin^ kill 
them for what tittle money they oirry. 

Of tium who start aerosSi 900 to 1^00 prob- 
ably win faU into the hands of '*Las M^ras,** 
to beduf^sed unmemoniousty bads into 
Menico* 

But for each one appfefaended, three to five 
otbm can be e^^pected to tUp pa^ the patrois, 
most of them along a deaolate seven^mik match 
of the California bord^ east of Tijuana that 
American and Me^cican ofTicials say is a fuime] 
for more iltqial aliens than any other ^»t aloqg 
the 2,iK»4RUe frontier. 

Th^ pteoea in T^uana*! waiting tluong will 
be nUed hi a matt& of hours by new arrivals 
from the interfar, ail determined to reach the 
UflM SiaUaand Moape from abject pomty* 

They wiff til^ any kinS of American 
ottan fojr wagea bek>w the $2J0^4iour nUni- 
mum in Caiifomia. The pay still swna bounti- 
ful by Mexican standarda* 

**Tim^ are at teatt 200,000 waitim here now 
to wm the border into Cslifornia and mjuty 
oUws congregated just east of here around 
Teaite and Ueidcali,** said Joaquin V. Herrero, 
head €tf crhnteal training for the Tiiuana police. 

AithcHtgh moil of them are men who left 
thUr £imyies bt^ind, the mm^r of women and 
f^itSren hfs been increasiiig in reoent weeka, ac* 
cordim to tlie TIjuara PdUce Chief. £scobedo 



Lopez, as hopes have risen among the refugees 
that they can somehow obtain American 
armmty* 

lU^Jcrt McCord, ass^tant chkf Bordo: 
Patrol agent ^aou the frontier in San Ysklro, 
said had heard estimates of a crowd of as 
many as 250,000 peofrte in T^uana, living in 
. sleazy hotels, garages, crowded into dirt-floor 
levels or camping out along dusty roads. 

^It*s a fij^ging matt of humanity and, with 
the limited manpower and facilities wt now 
have, tens of thousatuis are bound to get past 
ua; we are rin^y toeing oi^whelmed,*' Mr. 
MoCord siki. 

The chief of the TQuana sector of the Bj^a 
CaiU'ornhi S^te ludiciri PoUoe, FrancisoQ 
Avalos Altomirano, said that the authorities 
w^e "cracking down merdleasly** on profes- 
stonal unuggkrs and weeding out aliens from 
other C^tra^American countries, but he 
maintains there is iittk that can be done to 
stem the hsvaskin« 

*^e know they^re going to aosa the border 
illegally, but th^e*s nothing we can do except 
warn them,** he said« ""If they are Mexican 
cttirens they eannot be arrested becauiet as yet, 
they have done nothing iU^al And when they 
iUegaHy aoss the border we have k>st jurisdiction 
over them." 

Some of those ki the migrant swarm beg on 
the streets of T^uana, without lodghig, food or 
hope of {HibUc welfare among the generaUy in- 
ho^itabk reskl^ti of a oongetted, eomomi- 
caily depressed dty where the populstion has 
swelled to nearly a million, and the unemptoy'* 
mept rate eaowds 40 percent. 

>|(my have been rol^>ed or ftoeced by men 
posiiii as ^ikros** who took their mot^y and 
disappeared. Others have b^n unable to pay the 
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sharply inflated fees demandeJ by the smui^teri. 
Ptw WUUaf to Cr0« AtoOi 

Few of the destitute migiimts are wiliUtg to 
Ity to cm« oa their own out of feai of the 
**miir*f'* or *1)a^itas** and iMecauM tlwy could 
e;mty become strandtd in the United Statei, 
uiubte to make their ^vay past the Border 
huxofs inksid checkpoints. 

The **poUeroi,** a growinig nymber of whom 
have been arretted on both lidei of the border 
in recent weeks, have become more wary. Their 
fees have gone front SISO or S200 to as much 
aii $690 for delivery to Los Angeles aru! many 
refme lo take more than 10 '^mqjadoi'* at a 
time. They once transported groups of 30 and 
40. 

**The miigras are getting too tough,*' suid 
Manuel Rodr iguea, recently released from 
three monti»* imprisonment in tte Fedeia! 
CarrectSomd Center in S«n Di^o for alien 

Wearing a flashy sport shirt and {^tfoim 
thoei^ he was louogis^ in front of a camina 
near the bus stslk^n on the AvenkU NiiKss 
Heroes in downtown T^uina. 

*i am nox fjgning up any poUos f chickens] 
now, btCiiMte it*s almost impossU>Ie to operate 
in this area anymoie-too many migras, too 
many poUoi, too many seardiUghts and heli- 
copterC he saki. ••So J wait,** 

Sin(» iune tOO addHk>nal agents have be«n 
transfened to the Caltforma border by the 
UnitfNi States Immigratksn Servkx, increasing 
its staff uk)ttg the 70-mile stretch to 456 menu 
About 300 of the agents are cont^ntrated op' 



posite the T^uana area. 

The ^poUero"" gukies ai^ their agents, known 
as ••coyi^ttes,'* who solicit the border Jumper s, 
were reported by Richard Brannkk, {^esideni 
of the NatbOil Border Fairol Council ( A^FX* 
CXOh to be "guaranteeing*' their clients a 
n^ns of foiUr^e the attempt by I^e&ident 
Carter to set a retroactive cutof fdate of Jaa 
i 1 1977, in his amneaty plan. 

The fraudulem <^cuments purport to show 
that the illegal aliens were emptoyed American 
residents before last January, entitling them to 
second-dassamrwirty for five years. 

Quterli Amniity Aropoial 

Under PMident Carter's proposal, permanent 
iegai alien status wouki bo given to iU^I aliens 
who have Uv^ continuously in the United 
States since Jaa U 1970, and temporary legal 
alien matus, for fi^ y ws, to those who en* 
tered the United States between that date and 
Jan. i, 1977. Aliens granted permanent status 
wouU be eligible to begin the fi^year process 
of obtaining United States citizenship. 

Aliens entering this ^ar n^ukl be de- 
portal if apprehended. In i^itton, Mr. Carter 
proposed to stem the ffew of ill^l aliens from 
Mexico by increasing surveillance atong the 
border and by imposing strong civil penalties 
on empkjyers who hire ittegal alitor 

in the effort to drcumvent the Jan. 1 cutolT 
date, American immigration officials reported* 
several print shops in Tijuana ami Los Angeles 
were bclkmi to be working around the ck>ck to 
turn out counterfeit credoitiak 

As much as SSOO or S I ,(H)0 is being asked 



for fake papers showing American rc^ence 
before 1970, which wouW enafak the new il- 
kgal aliens to cbim pcrnuiK^nt resident ^tus« 
a Me^dcan oiTtciat said. 

Wamii^ About Baltic 

The authorities say that **polteros*' and "coy- 
ottes^ operating among the migrants here arc 
warning the bewOden^ and frequently illiterate 
"campeslno** farm workers from the intcHor 
that once the Carter proposil becomes law, the 
Americans will erect an Impenetrable barrier 
along the border, bringing il^^ aussi^gs vir- 
tually to a halt. 

So great hasT^uana^s aush of migrants 
become that many of them arc trudging east- 
ward, hoping that it will be easier to make their 
way ^to CaWornia across the less fieavOy 
guarded mountains and desert areas around 
Mesiteali, £1 Centro and as far east as the Ari- 
zona border. 

Henry Felchtn, chief agent at El Centro, 
ItK) miles east of here in the Imperial Valley 
where the border^s desert saruis n^iiiter a 
btistermg ISO degrees in summer, said that 
the intensified Border Patrol activity ot^site 
Tyuanahad forc^ many border jumpers into 
his sector, particularly the Mexicali-Calexico 
area, 

A«A. Hysette, patrol chief, also reported 
large nun^ers of the migrants congregating near 
the San Luis Rks Colorado crossing, 19 miles 
below Yuma, Ariz. A similar report came from 
Joseph Stanley, Border Patrol chief for most of 
southern Texas, who told of an unusually brge 
number of women among the groups. 
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Port 2t Comparing Ethnic Groups and Nations 

A. Titit: Four Ctttt 
ffitroduetion: 

Saveril of activitia in th\i ethnic (heritage study unit have em^rfiasized the impor^nce of trans- 
natkmai 1^ in the nuintenance of e^nic i^ntlty. In this activity participanl^ wili be exposed to a dif- 
ferent dimension of uansrutiona] ethnicity— the fact that nu>st societies have ethnic minorities. Are 
tiwre shared probtems and diaracts'iftics amoiH} ethnic ^ups regardless of where and when they exist? 

To ooitect simitar data on four ethnic groups related to their existence within a national context 
IMaltriaU: "Readkigs" (Handouts 19 - 22} 

IntfriKt the participants to read the four case studies and to jot down any similarities they run across 
among the four ethnic groups. For example: religious persecution, absence of political power, etc. 
Note also that the readings «'e reie\«nt in a particular historical context and that recent political 
and sodai changes may have significantly altered the nature of die situation. 

ft. THiti ComfMringCaMi 
QfaianttlMi! 

To 0 0 fiip a r< Imatinant md posttiom of ethnic mhicrittes In a cross-national context 
Halwfili' "Comparing Cases" (Handout 23) 

Using die coding system Identified on the handout, faistruct the partfcip»)ts to place the numbers of the 
«thnie minority groups by th« ^taments that apply to dwn. More than one ethnic group can be applied 
to a ^tiffient Olaeuss the two questions with participants when all have completed the coding. 



miifiiip ia>22iiMM ttkan ttom ttSUiS TOOAY, V<^ % No. 4, Otet. IS, 1909. INhirt Soiutiom for DmHiib wrifh tational MiiwrithK?", 
pp. ti-it. 9mM 0mtnm e m fWIUd for riwrimlrtf tty tSSUES TOOAY, puMiifiMl by Xtrox &lucatlonaJ Ptibliatkini, Gl9e? Xwox Cof|i. 
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Northern Irelond 



BELFAST, Nofthgm IrglMd-BrUiMh dvopi 
&fkrtn$il^ oftmwMddmtk, ^uicimtwd 

7b ii^KMk, tki gommmeHS of the IrWi 

mftii^fiom lit f^mii$M ofbmmd' 

/br Motkir ni^i of h§iik wt* 
km^ mM pomikti-ik§ tomnumm kHpa$mi 

StxiMncmimf$r^on§dUlk(t-0^of 

fM tkg nmby cUy afAmi^ ffo poUctmm 

Ma "^iiy iMfciit** liM IVt rtiMtf jjkI Cor amuIv 

jMHf fii^i ^5^^ ^i^wt 
MiMW Jul tiyi fku. 

lite tfa c rfy Koiaiiim fariti»d*i Itoam 

liM «rf ItofiMliet^i i J iUHM IrtliitTif ntf 
fcnf initelf urt yrHftf , ^tftttHpf frmit ff ffff 



^irtpd ttw f^ihtit^difTei. Wtut ii c&Uia, 
tbouili, is that tlie k^i^-fmoidefiat f«&r «sd 
dbtnitt oa both sides have aol betii seftkd in 
the nmly SO yean sim» ftritaia **aettled*' tlu 
Irli* pertitkui, 

Nofthern ireland, or Ubtei» is made up of 
fix eoimttei stpara^ from the of Ireland 
by as act of the Briliah PsrUameiit is 1920. 
£%ht ctntitfies ctf bltt^ conflici lay behind the 
act that finaUy fi^ C^timtk Eire its path to 
iddepe^Ace, tad Nortbctti Irekad^i pre^ 
domlnantly Protestaiit poiHilatlos a dose tie 
to the British ctowil 

Tluoivhout the history of the itruffk, 
rel^s has been itdi^ with politics and 
of heritaie* 

**But there is m seed.** wites Profeaor 
laswa Eaj^sof the Unimsity of Toronto, "^to 
invidee the lupemtural to eseplaia the iUi of 
Ireland and t^ iibof Uiaer. Those iUsare the 
worid*s iUs in microoom. 

nrbese are the p^o^ who haif j^irvived 
genocide, in the exa^ sense of an abused term. 
*i bi^nwl iSatoiig the lUkt\ within four 
miles of Du^pumon. timsig none« of whatev^ 
qtuatity, or sex. B«ddce nwsy btmed to 
dsstk. ine killed man. woman^ and chtkfi^ hof se. 
bmu sad i^tsoe^^ m could (M.** 

^ teeofds, with no evidwt oontiition^ 
Lofd DeiwHty Ch iAesier (fotebear of the 
preeaM IHme ICtaiJter of Northm Ireland I 
ofhiaoolonisi^snisstonof the !7th century. 
Catholic Iihii were sy i t eg wi t ice U y fhiuthtered 
to make way fiot Ff^ f tfh and Sootlish l¥ote^ 
tani erttten** 

lia a Cathoite mhiortty idvsd and arew, 
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Tfieir leaders had fled to Europe aftr- defeat by 
WUliasn of Orange at the Battle of tU Boyne 
(1690). The Catholic mfaiofity sank iitto pov- 
erty, ^anoranoe, and dkease that caused a 19th- 
century French vistor to exclaim: '*! tiave seen 
the Indian in his for^ and the Negro in his 
chains; uid 1 iielkvwl, in pitying their piiight, 
that f saw the iow^ ebb of hnman miieiy ; but 
{ did iR>t then know the degiee of povi^y to 
befoul in Ireland r 

Added to thh after the ''settkment of 1920*^ 
were economic and social discrimination. A 
goi^^niment commission^ set up to determto 
the causes of this Auguifs riots, found that \im 
minority's daims were justified: CivU rights 
were violated. 

The commission found that the dominant 
Unionist (Proteitant) party had deiUH^aiely tet 
noting, boundaries to l^sen Catholic poUticai 
power, fawred Proteslanta in goverrunent jobs, 
and "manipulated** piAUc bousit^. 

Catholics, it was admitted, had been victims 
of police miiiDondu^^especiaUy by the hated 
*^B-Spedali'*-an armed, voiuste^, tboro^ghiy 
Proteitant force. 

The current probbms of the Catholic minor- 
ity in Korllwn Ireland have raiaed basic qi^ 
tk>ns ^ut national pnUcies toward minority 
popuiationi. Should a nation's minority im- 
pose Ss wtil on the miaority? if eo« to what 
extent is such teipositioa Justifiedl {fow far 
may a nation's minority go hi {mssrvitig its 
traditk>ns without dinU^M^ nationai unityl 
Wh^e does siinarUy ^Ideatily*^ end and 
m^My loyalty b^gin? 
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Armenians 



For iimly 30 ymn Turiusy give the woria 
AH lUussiatloii of gomtuncisf by mawof . , , . 
Tkromh lU th«w ytftri tlie exUtoice of the Ar- 
mmmm «m of oomiMous s^tnuu^ 

**Tlbit pcopcf ty WAi ilokn, tbek ii»si wi» 
SMuteMif ibeir womM ime rairiiis«l« their 
yaum t^bkUi)AiH>«d sad forced to th« in 
TutkMi iiartmi^^.;. On April JSth fi9!Si. 
about SOO yoiu^ Armeaka nm of Akustz 
wmm miutcr«d to bMf m ordti of the Sultan; 
It MmM tbty iftw mAfctod outtida tte town 
tad fviry ma shot ill cold f^locd. 

^^Tbiipraiafdurc wiii«pest«d in about 80 
AraMaiia vilki^ ia tli« diilikt Mrtli of 
Vaa^ aad te lliiat dlsyi 24«000 AnaMkai Wire 
mttdiTid tik Ikis ilrocioiii bdiioa.** 

So wrota Hwf Moifiatiiau, U.& Aadai- 
aid^ lo Tttftoy durit^ WoiM War t 

Tte Tiakiaad fh$ Anaeaiaas bad ciaibad 
doMi of IliM ibw tte armiKf of Mobaanswd 
oooqimid tte luid ia tte I7tb cratury. Ai- 
aiMiiaited baaa saanacred ia Urge nuaaben 
hi tm, iiU, 1905. aad 1909. But wii ccr^ 
tatefiMla of Wi^id Waf i ttet brot^i oa tte 
mtm twiMk n^atli npiteic Itel ao^lre** 
aiiaority A ffttf^ jna po^tshtioa. 

iriwiWflctf Wit Ibfofct tui to 1914. 
TtiilMjr liMf wilJi till CMMnl M by 

ftsMlK* wllidi f(M«]M on tte ASM iM« kd fay 

ifilciii. Ia tte «}Rt« of I9K-I5, tte proud 

Ihaili la tte Ciia|>a|f*> <rf tte diKMiti 

Tte teaiMMIfli dalaal f oiiJid bittet » 
aaiiiMil aaKH^ Ite Tiatei wte €fatead ttet 
aMar iftriBaaiiai ted fftariif wMb ite WtMiliiit 

^dMfc ^Mifr l^Ai ^u'^^^^tf'fltfiftAMa^ tftuMK f flk.4di 

9»o^ua«iteiia|9t5f 



**Ova feUow ootmtryi»ea tte Ar menians, 
wbo form one of tte mdal ekmeatt of tte 
Ottoman Empire, teviag, uader foreign insti- 
ptbn, for mafiy yeara past, adopts false Ideas 
of a nature to dtoorb tte pt^lk ord« and 
brougbt about bloody happeningi and attempted 
fo destroy the peac» and security of tte Chto- 
man State, and as ttey teve pfma^ to join 
ttemaelv^ to tbeir ms^M enemy, Riusk, and 
to tte enemies now at war wUh our State. 

it known ttet our Gomrnnent is com- 
pelled to adopt e)itra(H(Uaafy maasutes teth 
for tte pivscration of €»<^ aad seourity of tte 
country and for tte welfare and continuation 
of the eiU^eiua of tte Armeniui people. 

''I^efare^aaa meaMtfe to te affiled to 
(te c^sduwn of tte war, tte Arm«iiaas iteli 
te sent away to placas wM^ teve i>een pre- 
pared in tte Vikyeti |biternment or concen- 
ua^a campsj «tf tte totetrior.'' 

Tte Ammlaaa were gii^ five days to teve 
ttek homes; not to do so was punisteble by 
^^sernc etforosaMtt** Tte Armenian I^pc^- 

**Tte fuU fICNry of tte OcportaticMi,** Tkt 
Aiknsic MmsUy reported hi No mnber of 1 9 1 6, 
^Ut tmm te written, b^use it deals so 
ian^ whh aulTeriiy that to iadeecrftable, teart- 
leaaaiia ttet is iacfcdfeii« Tte oMf^ Cact i^ 
hotMs«ar« ttei uad^ tte pcaiext of warnsneaa^ 
uret, tte Armeniai^ teve been driven en muu 
from tte sbnces of tte Mack Sea aad liaraioea 
southward aa far as tte Syrian desert. 

^ , . At Anatote Oitkte, gendarmes 
forced tte great jpiies op» aad tettered dowa 
enaiy door. Ttey Mtarad enan tte hc^nes 
Amerlcaasaad toofc away emy ArmeniuL . < < 
Tte vmm^ bound wMh ropes, ym§ dri«an in one 



dkectlon, the women and young children in 
atiotber. According to tte testimony of tte 
gendarmes, all tte men wf re killed.^ 

Three bask reasons have t^cen given for the 
TurUsh policy to%rard the Armenians. The first 
is ttet tte Tuiks feared a governmem take* 
over by tte large Armenian minority. Tte 
second, as Tk^Atlmtic Monthly descr^d it, 
was "race:}«alotisy,** 

Tte Turks ted gone to Armenia as conquer* 
m% and ttey kept ttek S4qireii»cy by force. 
Tte Armenians aa»rdtng to Tk§ Aiknik 
MmtMy report, *^vere an ancient and civiliied 
people, with an organized society which the 
Tmfcs, in long oenturies, teve never been able 
to approxinute: an enterjiNriatag race. . . , In 
spite of savage represskin* ttey became tte 
lei^ing merchants, tradi^s* lawyers, and doctors 
of tte country/' 

Tte third und«iyb« cause of TuHcish pol- 
icy was religion* Tte Qtfoman Empire was 
ofTidally Moslem, and minorities of oth^ 
faitte were r^arded at test as infklelL Many 
young Turks regarded tte Chfiatlun Armenians 
aa S{Mes aad potMtial traitors tiecause of tteir 

News ^ofi^ of the atrodties aroused 
woridwkte ayn^iathy for tte Armenkm cause* 
Issp e da U y cited as an eiample of cat^tiated 
atiodty was a Frendi joumaUit*s report ttet 
tte Tudcs wm usiQg saters inst^ of bulkts to 
kill ti»sir victims- because buteu were too 
oMly« 

An^wiador Morgentteu, sunimii^ up 
results of tte Armenian Deportatton, cstinuf od 
ttet '*at least 600,000 and perha)» as many as 
one miUkm** Anmaiaaa were kiUed. 
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HANDOUT 21 

Reading 



CypAis 



^ would ffithei fatve diimif with i 
fteiiiTyifc,** 

Wkk tlitie woidf, write* fU>. If ilkr of The 
fktiomt Ohmwr, ^^an othiiwlie babmced and 
imf}l||«iii Gr«ek Cypriot ikmoMUaKd Iba 
of €?om»iyiiai hatrad is f hii troubted iikAd**- 

The tlikd larga ii iilasd in tive Maditmaaaan 
<al»oul ihrfi^'oitf thi ibe $i2a of Comiacticut|« 
Cypius U a republic in which Gri^ dtkens 
oaifiufi^ Turfct by iwarly flvt to om. 0iiri^ 
lh« Ian SO yaari, Gcaek Cyprioti have pmied 
for «Mf<f, or uaion^ wifh Graaca. Tha Turks 
hav* fomlu f iaruity i^tjut f urtfaar en- 
wAop$i iA Graok ohiU oL 

EMNpUa Uiair numeiicaJ lupariof iiy« tbuu^ 
Oia Cmkt of Cyprua today find ihasiuatMi in 
Urn rota oftoa filiad by tha Tuiki, Tuikiih Cyp- 
fffola mum oaoa forosd to Unf in gteitoi uAdar 
Oomgomnmm tupanfiston* }4ow thay ara 
fraa to ioi« tha Wand, while the Greek Cyp- 
fk>ia ara banad fro« esu^kw nuyoi TurfcUh 
Cypriol araai^ 

Tka iMUiMial fnova foUowad actios by Arcb- 
bMiop Makarkii, fraiktont of CypruiL Ykldi^ 



to intertialio^ preliurei after threat! a 
Ttirfciih ifivaatos hte in 1967, Pretid^t Ifcy^ar* 
k>i removed roadbk^a fmm arouod Turi^i^ 
Cyprtot areai 

Tha aim was to kswer tenik^ns. The iovcm- 
ment aUo stopped laarduiii Turkish Cypr iot 
bttias for weapom atnt posattite troubtemakm. 
A ban OA sale of **sirat«fi€ goods** to Turkish 
Cypf bis was lifted. This meant thai for the 
first time in five years the Turi^s oquU buy home 
buiUipf miti^iah* 

But the TufkUh Cyprk>ls did not lake down 
(Mr terriftideSi SandbafS aftd otlm d^emei 
nnnaks around their eoimminal areas^ And by 
hw, no Cra^ Cyf^kit can enter the Tt^bh 
Cy|^k>i action of Niot»iia« the Island's capiu! 
c^y. 

Greekia»6 aito barred from t^ng tte main 
road from Nioasia to HyrmiM^ a northern part 
and beadi resort This means that the minority 
Turks can use Ihek new freedoms for husineu 
and ptaasure. while the n^jority Grades csn 
only bite thair tips in fruslratbn, 

**We won*i praas them,** sakl one govenh 
ment ofTiciaL **We wiU wait"* 



The new government policy is based on 
hopes the! Cyi^us can find unity without 
|H^frs«ire-or invasion- from either Turkey or 
Greece, iU<Mt inslaUitk>n of a military junta 
in Greece has raised new fears that Athens 
m^bt dedde to **ltt>enite'* the inland, ami 
neither tte Turkish nor the Greek Cyprksts 
want that. 

What the Turkish cyprkiis now want 
pu2zks the Greek majority. Bui there arc fears, 
too, that the radical Turks maiy want e%«mual 
unten with Turkey. The quiet mainteniimv of 
street barriers is aeen as a s^ of resistance 
aimed at king-range goals. 

**The intenikin may be tn maintain a lep- 
aratist piycboksgy among Turkish Cyprkits,** 
one Greek Cyprtot <^icial said, ^'to as^ in 
the formation of a separate eoomimy fur the day 
they return with demands for part it kin of the 
island.** 

Or, another official adds, for the day when 
a final showdown - meani^ dvy war > can be 
fought* 



tillMiX>UT22 



SpQin 



gmv )iiU> rtt«ii« SpftiB'i Bty of BiKiy, « 

ffiriiii tbt MtdttiTTtttitiL ^ 

Tii« turn tkM lUd aotfo out todty. it isa 
fi%ioyiiK>Iiitiy, tat tbt i^oimS Biique f(ib«« 

ttey fhid &om llw tM or £coia thefr 

tetfi, ^Mirkf litlli Um from (Uwa to 
dude fof Jiterc Ttey irt a i^uidy net. 

Todiy tikf Bftmm flitenBiii ^Miks is 
loyif » Hi polMi to u offlelil 
wvidlMt (lAfalg ^oofitfkioK 

"^TkM «i« f S.00O pio^ in tlite towm** te 
«yi^^^i^rtiiaib^aflof i0i|»«k BtiquA. Ytt 
iJioii m fiquic«d to 

ItiMilMftI toMfd tilt S pw ffMt (ovnniiMat 
fiMi 1^1^ fti tho four iMiutproviMtfbordor- 
iiH toattici FnMt* Im tte BtiQut port towm 
Ml dbMp oouatiy, tte foiitramiot ooatri^ 
alt tli^tlitt ft it tlMo ttua flM littod SpiiU^ 
CMGMRd axordni tti urictait aBforoimtiit 
II k Hmh ttal laiitit mMaooi nam flw^ 

In tte ooaital towa of BanMO lait Nonni 
%ai, tte CM OiMd piflteMi laid to tika oa tte 
taii f# ftrimaiflat fmrrai Tfa fitiaa yti fiiia fif 

lirt^l ^ tadni ii ol latjaat Imi arriwad 

hlpL To ifMi]laa|iMi^ aviiaitijft rH iffiHiy k 
fwf of^ tfcair op — laiity ca>*iitto«i> a way 

THala^fliliof laaiaiitteiai iaacinia 
-'IkiiawaVjaaia^iaafa^ jiltiM lodraattaad 
HidMi jMfer o iiadllioSffipi aiai to acco*' 



AttbaM^of ttefVstiiv, oneof tte 
Baajuasialaawl a moakay ao that all ccmVd 
ita It Tka m(»)eiy wat diaiaad ia a iraaa ttoi- 
fonn aad bkdk thrM^oorottad hat-just Ilea tht 
Civil Guaxdi, Tte guards lafi dowa tlia monkty 
and shot it« 

Whao tba daad sooukay was tur aad ovar, his 
iraajsjadcat rota to show a ^ tewa oa the 
ssat of his paatL Tha stgfi said» *Thk k how 
thaOvU Guard i^dia.** 

Tba Baa^uas want pditka! Craadom, Soma 
of th«a dMttiid Mfloaat autooomy, or avaa 
kdapMdaoca horn Spafai. BiMifft b^tar fad, 
aadfMaiallybattar aduoitad thui othar 
Spa^ards, tha Baiquas want to ixaa»«t tbair 
athaic idasittty. Ajad th^ dos*t Uka tha diO' 
uuffM mf§ of tha SpaAidi fovsrsjaaat. 

"^a caaoot ovry Spain on our hades to- 
dafioitaly a Basqua natiooaiist said, **Tha 
CkstiiiaAS and tiia ArKfshiskiw iff priaittiifa, 
aad thay ara aotrealfy raady for da»oaa€y« 
Ask>muwaai«tiadtothani,wawilIhava to 
aaduia thair hadewaid didatorship.*' 

Tba tovanuMot'i raipcmii has t»aaa swift 

aiiaitad aad impHaoML Othara hava baaa 
fofoad ial^ a^eftk Alt Basqtia *fflflTHiiHif gathiB^ 
ipgs aad txaditioM ara baaftadi 

tha Ba«|uai> wliosa aaoastort aiay 
bava baaa Spaia^i or ||tfaal Ibariaas frois 
NofthAMcataKKkotte Spaakids fa thak 
gi^arat, OMi|^ kJ^pMia. Basqua aM ara 
pmud of thidr nrviftfff, aad ftraauous fx^fciff 
ia a Basqua tr aditioa* Tbay ara aquaiiy proud 
of th^sk^fug* 

"Thiaa Basquaa,** a n^ioaal saykg j|oai» 
"^adK^k**^ 

Tba soitiids from Baaqua ooualry ia raoaat 
rstri^ tboiil^ art far firoa BHislcaL Amry 
dtasMAdsfor soatiijuittaiarf fouadad oa caa* 



tiffieaold grievaocei with Spain. 

Usa BiiHitm ort|lnai(y submittad to Span* 
idi ndt on ooaditioa that thair h>€al rights 
wcHdd bt reqM^tad. But, ski«t tha miy ISOO% 
Sisqua rkhts bavt baaa chlpptd away one by 
ont. Wlma Cantwt tolmo Frandsco Franco 
took ovtr Spain to tba I930*s, be andad most 
BisqM rigbti 

Iba fMalbtow was to forbid tba Baaquas to 
ooittct thair own taxas locsUy. This seamad to 
many Buqua natf jaalim to toU tha and of 
Basqua political $M culturai ktantity-in favor 
of what tbay coasltead u inf arior camral 
Spanish govammaat 

Tba re^h was forastion of a radical 
Basque nationaliit momiant called Euzkmli 
* as idiitaisnmCETAK which nMttns Tba 
Basqua Natkm aad Lftwty. Tba ETA has been 
iiakad to maay tamrlst 1^ indudkv tto 
ORudtf of Qvil Guards. 

Spaia*s fDvemmant^eantroUad pra» has 
pidiikbad lurid storiM of ETA a^; and tha 
fovenuntnt, actiag under amsfgancy powers, 
has kept tl» Basques virtually udd« martial 
kw. 

Thk haa had the affect <^ rousii^ otbiswisa 
faidtff«raat Basqtiai to action against tha ^ma- 
mtnL Many Bifguw, now flrm^ 
ooopantton with tha osiural fo^nmant, admit 
they disiy»fMOvi ^ tha ETA. But they m tba 
ETA as the only efracti«9 way of rash^b«. 

A BasqM print who aUowad the Basqua 
nationai anthem to be played ki his church 
explained to hk parkhioaeis: 

"You may be surprised at hearim tha nation* 
al anibaa bare. But whin only one poMUcal 
viewpoint kittonNid fai the street^ the chii^ 
tfKMld be a pkoe of fiae^tn.** 
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HANDOUT 23 

CompoHng Coses 



iftttnictioni: 

Using the following coding system, piace the numbers of the ethnic minority groups by the statements 
that apply to them. More than ora can be applied to a statement. 

1 - Catholics in Northern Ireland 

2- Armenians in Turkey 

3- Turks in Cyprus 

4- Spanish Basques 

5- 8l8cks in the United States 



have been past victims of genocidp 
were miiitariiy corK|uered 

are numericaiiy snaller than the m^'ority of ti» country 

are ethnically different from the majority 

are socially separated from the majority 

are economically poor compared with the majority 

are religiously different from the majority 

live in areas separate from the majority 

speak a different langu^ from the majority 

i»ve their own distinct political party 



1. Whidi of the above items are most commonly shared among the six ethnic groups? 



2. Which of the ^ve items do you think are the biggest contributing factors to ethnic discrimina- 
tion? Can you explain why? 



O M 



ERIC 



(^8 



How Importom is EthnicHy to Me? 
A Reexamination 



introc&ictiofi: 

At « concluding activity in this project you are asiced to reasiefi the place of ethnicity in your identity. 

To raassesf the place of ethnicity in your life u\v&n your study of ethnic heritage. 

Tima: t&-20 minute 

Pirooiduft: 

Answer tiie following questions based on your present feelings ^>out your ethnicity: 

t. i am a person witii a ftrong ethnic identity. Agroe Disagrae 

My feelings about my ethnic affiliation have changed/not changed sinc» we began this program because 



2. My family ethnic tl^ are Important to me. Agree Disagrae 

3. Ttw emphasis on ethnic groups arKi on differences among peoples is dangerous. I feel we should ail try 
to forget our cultural and ethnic difference and recognize ourselves as Americans first 

Asna Disagrae 

Explain your answer. 



4. t feel that participating In ev^ts, practicing cu^ms, and keeplv^ my ties to my ethnic group have 
nothing to do with my being or not being a good American. 

Agroa Disagrae 

5. Throughout the course of this program I have become more aware of my own ethnicity and would like 
to find out more. Agrae Disagrae 

6. The subject of ethnicity is NOT important to me at this time. 

Agraa Disagrae 



ERIC 



Evoiuotion Questionnotre 



AfS \s interested In receiving your cor iments regarding the materials In this project Please fill out this 
que^ionnaire and return it to the address below. 

t. Which of the activities and f limstrips in ''Made in U.S^: Proj^ Ethnic Herlt^" did you find most 
useful? Explain. 



2. Which of the activities and f limstrips did you find least useful, and why? 



3. What suggestions or additions do you have for improving tills package? 



4. Other conummts: 



Pttam mail to: 

Prorasn DavtlofMiwnt Dtpartmant 

AFS Intematlonai/lntercuitural Programs, Inc. 

313 East 43rd Street 

New York, New York 10017 



